SPECIAL NUMBER. 


Journal 


Number 1, 
Whole No. 1,084. 


VOL. XLIV. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1896. 


$2.50 


Weekly. {Single Eopies, 6 cents, 


Books the Year 


Arrowsmith and ‘Knepe’ s Selections 


Baskervill and Sewell’s English 

Grammar ° +90 
Brander Matthews’s Introduction 

to the Study of American 

Literature 81.00 


Burnet’s School Zovdlogy 
Coy’s Latin Lessons 1,00 


Dana’s Geological Story Briefly 
Told (New Edition) 


Eclectic English Classics: 


Additions to the series during the 
year: 

Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient 

De Quincey’s Revolt ofthe Tartars .20 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield .35 

Macaulay's Life of Johnson . . .20 

Milton’s Par adise Lost, Books I 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth . 20 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet . ‘ 


Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Eclectic School Readings: 
Stories for Children, ” Mrs. C. A. 


Fairy Stories and Fables, ad 
Baldwin . 


Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans, by Edward Eg- 

Old Greek Stories, nd James Bald- 

Old Stories of the Best, - James 

Stories of American Ad- 
venture, by Edward Eggleston . .50 


Egbett’s Latin Inscriptions 3-50 


Germania Texts: 
Cholevius’s Klopstocks 
fiir sein Zeitalter . ‘ 
Gervinus’s Vergleichung Goethes 
und Schillers ; und 
Gervinus’s Dramaturgie ; ; 
Kurz’s Lessings Minna von Barn- 
Goethe’s Die II . 
Goethe's Wieland; From the 


Gedichtnisrede. .10 
Herbst’s Matthias Claudius the 

Volksdichter . «20 
Khull’s (H.) Meier Helmbrecht « «20 
Kurz’s Wielands Oberon » 0 


Kurz’s Reineke Fuchs . «50 
Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke s +0 
Schmidt’s Biirgers Lenore. «30 
Gleason and Atherton’s First Greek 
Book ° . 1,00 
Guerber's Contes et Légendes. 
Parts I and II. Each & 
Halleck’s Psychology and Psychic 
Hall’s Elements of Algebra. 1.00 
Hammel’s Observation Blanks in 


| 
| 


[‘ pursuance of its ny policy of bringing out new books 
in every branch of school study where there is promise of im- 
provement, the American Book Company has been very active in 


the past year. (See subjoined list.) Of special importance is the 


Natural Course in Music 


by Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. Its advent marked the beginning of 
a new era in music instruction in public schools. Presenting the 
subject with new ideas and new methods, the system is not only a 
distinct step forward, but seems destined to revolutionize this branch 
of school study. Its The Natural 
Course is now ia successful use in a chain of large cities extending 
across the continent from Portland, Maine, to San 
including both cities and hundreds of others, besides a great number 
of districts and private schools in all parts of the country, 


success has been phenomenal. 


Francisco, Cal., 


Eclectic School Readings 


have been published to satisfy a demand for new and good supple- 
mentary reading in collateral branches in primary and grammar 
grades. The books already issued supplement the studies of Natural 
History, American History, Biography, Mythology, etc. Written in 
charming style, and embellished with a profusion of artistic sugges- 
tive illustrations, they are calculated to stimulate the imagination of 
children and to awaken and strengthen in them a desire for good 


literature. Other numbers are in preparation. 


The Spencerian Vertical Copy Books 


teach children to write, not to draw. The combined finger and mus- 
cular arm movement, properly taught, as in these books, produces 
Vertical script forms easily, rapidly, and with a maxirium of legibil- 
ity. The copies are fully up to the well-known Spencerian standard 
of beauty, are marvels of simplicity and are easily the best models 
yet produced to insure a good vertical hand-writing. 


In the Higher Branches 


many volumes have been published embodying the latest and most 
approved ideas in the study and teaching of the Classics, Modern 
Languages, the Natural Sciences, Higher Mathematics, and English 
The authors are well known for their ability as in- 


The Com- 


Literature. 
structors in the subjects on which they have written. 


pany has also issued several 


Books of Importance and Value to 
Teachers 


With a list always unrivaled and now enriched by these later 
additions, the American Book Company is better equipped than ever 
to supply every reasonable demand school books, and will con- 
tinue to furnish the newest and best books in greatest variety at 
lowest prices. 

Catalogues, Price-Lists, Circulars, and Introduction Terms free. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Corre- 
spondence cordially invited. 


Heffley’s Manual of Pitman Pho- 


Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry . .75 
Keiser's Laboratory Work in 


Keller’s Bilder aus der Deutschen 


Kn ipp’s Stories from Aulus Gellius .30 


Lindsay’s Cornelius Nepos (With 
Vocabulary and Notes) . . 1.10 


Mairet’s La Tiche du Petit Pierre 


Metcalf's Elementary English 


Modern German Texts: 


Seidel’s Die Monate (Arrow- 

Seidel’sDer Lindenbaum and Other 
Stories (Ernst Richard) 


Siedel’s Herr Omnia (Matthewman) .25 
Stifter's Das Heidedorf (Max Lentz) .25 
Volkmann-Leander (Richard von) 
Traumereien (A. Hanstein) 35 
Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche «35 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Krambambuli 
and Klaussmann’s Memoiren 
eines Offizierburschen (Span- 
hoofd) . 4 +25 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer and 
Trost um Trost (Sihler.) 


Academic French 


Parts Iand II. Each. 1.00 


Muzzarelli’s 


Course. 
Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship + 1.00 


Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 


Natural Course in Music by Messrs. 
Ripley and Tapper : 
First Reader . 


2nd, 3rd, and 4th Readers. Each. .35 


Natural Music Charts, Heiien A, B, 
C, D, E, F, and G. Each series . 4.00 


Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet 
Qauckenbos’s Practical Rhetoric 1.00 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 1.00 
Roark’s Psychology in Education 1.00 


Select American Classics 60, 


Spencerian Vertical Writing: 
Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per 
doz. ‘ ° 92 
Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 
Syms’s First Year in French . + +50 


Webster’s Academic Dictionary 
(New Edition) . . ° + 1.50 


White’s Outline Studies of the 
History ofthe U.S. . 430 


White’s (Macnie’s) Elements of 


White's (Macnie’s) Plane Geometry .75 


AMERICAN BOOK 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Oregon. 
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| 
Letter, 50 “ Letter, 50 cts. ° Letter, 50 : | 
| 
—— FOR — 
Schools 1896. 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS 
FOR VERTICAL, SLANT, OR ORDINARY WRITING. 
| Tf you want toa be posted, you should. have one of our SCHOOL 
wens | PRICE LISTS. We will assure you, if you use goods listed in 
mewn") this Catalogue, you will get the vest and pay less for tt. 
Any and all letters from Tracuers, Boarps, Erc., 
| will be answered promptly and cheerfully. | 
SPECIAL GOODS manufactured, and estimates given, if 
wanted in quantities. 
LINE OF FINE 
WRITING TABLETS 
AKE THE BEST. 
Send for Samples. 
ACME STATIONERY & PAPER Co. 
FACTORY: SALESROOM: 
Cor. North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., No. 74 Duane Street, 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 
| 
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EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD INCLUDE 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Biographical studies of the dives and work of certain leaders of men, about whom have gathered 
the great traditions of the nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted as types 
of the several national ideals. Edited by EVELYN Abort, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Large 12mo, fully Illustrated. Eacb, cloth extra, $1.50. Half leatber, $1.75. 
NOW READY: 
\VII. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. His Life and Voyages. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
\VIIl. CHARLES XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 1682-1719. By R. NIsBer 
a BAIN, authdr of * The Life of Gustavus III.” 
XVI. LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, and Florence During the Fifteenth Century. By EpwARD 
ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Her Life and Death. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “The Makers of 
ence,” etc. 
NIV. LOUIS XIV., and the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church College, Oxford. : 
XI. JULIAN THE PHILOSOPHER, and the Last Struggle of Paganism Against Christian- 
. ity. By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer on Ancient History, Newham College. 
XIl. PRINCE HENRY (OF PORTUGAL), the Navigator, and the Age of Discovery. By C. 
R. BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Xl. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Noau Brooks. 
X. CICERO, AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. L. STRACHAN DAvVID- 
son, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
IX. HENRY OF NAVARRE AND THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE. By P. F. WILLERT, 
M. A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
VII. NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary 
France. By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS. 
Vil. — b Robtengaed Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers. By 
SERGEANT. 
VI. JULIUS CESAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 
By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
V. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox Bourne, 
author of the *‘ Life of John Locke,” ete. 
IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Champion of Civilization. By THOs. HODGKIN, 
author of * Italy and her Invaders,”’ etc. 
Ill. PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. By EVELYN ABbort, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, author of a ‘* History of Greece,” ete. 
Il. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, AND THE STRUGGLE OF PROTESTANTISM FOR EX- 
ISTENCE. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
I. NELSON AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. CLARKE RUSSELL, 
author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ete. 
‘An interesting and most instructive series.’’—- “The fascinating series of ‘‘ Heroes of the Na- 
Morning News, Wilmington, Del. tions.”’—Literary World. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. By Henry F. Petuan, 


Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Large 12mo, with Maps, $1.75. 


‘*T shall take great pleasure in putting it into the ‘For advanced students itis the best guide that 
hands of my classes.” —GEORGE L, Burk, Professor] 1 know of for the study of the political and con- 
of Ancient History, Cornell University. stitutional History of Rome. Professor Pelham 

‘“Admirably suited as a guide to more advanced} has most admirably succeeded in producing a 
students. I have recommended the work to my| book for higher grade students.’—WILLIAM P. 
classes and shall make use of it in the future.”—HER- | HOLCOMB, Professor of History, Swarthmore Col- 
MAN V. AMES, Prof. of History, Univ. of Michigan. | lege. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 


Each play in aseparate volume. Size, 34x 5 inches. Large, clear type. Howard’s charming 
ilustrations. Text complete and unexpurgated. Flexible leather binding; volumes sold 
separately, 75 cents each (in box), and orders invited for the complete set. 

Complete in 40 volumes, including the poems and glossary. Sold also in sets of 40 volumes, 
bound in 20 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $25; leather, $40. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is complete in one volume small 
8vo, profusely illustrated, and containing maps and plans. Price, per volume, cloth extra, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. Zhe following volumes are now ready : 


1, Greece, by HARRISON. 17. Ireland, by LAWLEss. 31. Switzerland, by STEAD and 
2. Rome, by GinMAN. 1s. The Goths, by BrApLrey. UG. 

3. The Jews, by Hosmer. 19. Turkey, by LANE PooLre. 32. Portugal, by STEPHEN. 

4. Chaldea, by RaGozin. 20. Media and Babylon, by 33. Byzantine Empire, by 
5. Germany, by BARING GOULD RAGOZIN, OMAN. 

6. Norway. by BovESEN, “1. Mediveval France, by MAs- 34. Sieily, by FREEMAN. 

7. Spain, by HALr. SON. 35. Tuscan Republics, by Dur- 
8. Hungary, by 22. Holand, by RocGers. FY. 

Carthage, by Cuurcu. 23. Mexico, by HALr. 36. PoJand, by MorrFILu. 


10. The Saracens, by GILMAN. 24. Phoenicia, by RAWLINSON. 37. Partbia, by RAWLINSON. 
11.Tbe Moors in Spain, by 25. The Hansa Towns, by Zim- 38. Japan, by Murray. 


LANE POOLE. MERN. 39. Christian Recovery of 
12. The Normans, by Jewerr. 26. Early Britain, by Cuurcn. Spain, by WaTTs. 
13. Persia, by BENJAMIN. 27. The Barbary Corsairs, by 40. Australasia, by ZreGuRTHEN. 
14. Ancient Egypt, by RAWLIN- LANE POOLE, 41. South Africa, by THIEL. 


SON. 28. Russia, by 42. Venice, by WIEL. 
15. Alexander’s Empire, by 2). The Jews uuder Rome, by 43. Crusades, by ArcnER and 
MAHAFFY. MORRISON. KINGSFORD. 
16. Assyria, by RAGozin. 30. Scotland, by MAckintosu. 44. Vedic India, by RAaGozin. 
“This is the very plan on which Herodotus and Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather stories. 
. . . . Historians who were also superb story tellers, and story tellers who were capital historians, with a 
sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full measure.”’-——N. Y. Critic. 


“A most admirable series.’’— London Spectator. 


IRVING’S WORKS. 
STUDENTS’ EDITION. 
Prepared for the use of classes in English literature and for reading circles, 
and with special reference to the requirements of the colleges for matricu- 
lation examinations in English literature. 


Large 12mo, handsomely printed in a clear, readable type, cloth extra, each $1.00. 


I.—TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Lyon Pue crs, A M. (Harvard), Ph D. (Yale), Instructor 
in English Literature at Yale College. 


“IT find the book thoroughly well adapted for its purpose, and am especially pleased with the critical 
suggestions of the notes.”—KATHERINE LEE Bares, Professor English Literature, Wellesley College. 


II1.—THE ALHAMBRA. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Ar- 
THUR Marvin, B.A. (Yale), Instructor in English Literature, Hopkins’ 


Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. 
The volume includes a plan of the Alhambra, and other illustrations. 


I11.—THE SKETCH BOOK of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by W. L. PHetrs, AM, Editor of ‘‘ The Tales 
of a Traveller,” Students’ Edition. 


‘ Notes on New Books,” Vol. VI., No. I., prospectus of the ** Heroes’? and “ Story of the Nations” Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK. 


CRITERION STEREOPTICONS ARE THE BEST. 
Lower Grade Schools need 


‘ | Ke the lantern as much, perhaps 
|. UO” even more than the inter- 


mediate and the colleges. 
There is hardly a subject but 
that can be handled with 


marvellous advantage illustrated with lantern views. 


Learn Something About Lanterns. 


We understand the principles of projection, and we have the 
best equipped factory in the United States for the manufacture of 
apparatus. 


Oil,_Lime, Welsbach Gas, Incandescent and Arc Electric 
lights are interchangeable on our forms of lanterns. 


Send for Catalogues. 


Our apparatus will be on exhibition at Chautauqua this summer. 
Go and see it in operation, or call at any of our offices. 


115 & 117 Nassau Street, and 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
131 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SY 


OS EPH 
O OCILLOTT'S 
TRAE INE 


(y= of the requisites for School Work of any degree of excellence is a 
good steel pen. It encourages the pupil and assists the teacher. 
But there are pens and pevs, ail declared by their sponsors to be as good as 
the best, some of which are as bad as the worst, and all far below the 
quality which educational institutions ought to use. There are also other 
pens which meet every need of both pupils and teachers, if the right pat- 
tern be chosen, and which, if properly used, never disappoint the user. 
Such are JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, which for more 
than half a century in this country alone have been their own and best 
testimony of preémineuce, 
For the guidance of teachers we here make note of those kinds of Glllott 
Pens which experience has shown tu be most suitable for the various re- 
quirements of the educator :— 


303. A Celebrated Pen, indeed the best known in the whole world. Its 
fineness of point and quickness of action imperatively lead to a correct 
position and an easy grace of hand. 

604 E. F. Not quite so fine as No, 30%. but more flexible. A truly excellent 
pen where special ease of movement is desired, which fact has gained for 
it the most extensive use in schools. 

404. A smooth, firm point, extensively used in all departments of school 
work, and in business writing. 

601 KE. F , Magnum Quill Pen, an enlarged edition of No. 604 FE. F. A favor- 
ite pen with young men in High Schools and Colleges. A remarkable 
business pen. 

351. Joseph Gillotw’s School Pen, the oldest school pen, excellent for 
primary pupils. 

42%. National School Pen. Smooth and moderately flexible. 

1045 Verticular These pens have been newly devised especially for the 

1016 Vertigraph t unshaded varieties of Vertical Penmanship. 


1047 Multiscript, a very adaptable pen. 


© 
VERTICULAR PEN 


VERTIGRAPH PEN... 


00 NATIONAL SCHOOL PEN 


= 
a. 
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THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
MOST DURABLE. | MOST ECONOMIC. 


Teachers aiming to secure the best return for their efforts in teaching 
penmanship cannot afford to be without Gillott’s Pens. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
 MULTISCRIPT 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John St., New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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New Departure, 


NEW BOOKS, NEW METHODS. 
HIGH ART IN PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


THOMPSON’S 


Fairy Tale and Fable. 


A Pioneer book. Choice in Literature, Exquisite in Illustrations, Mechani- 
cally perfect. 


Reader for first and second year. Rearrangement of Fables and Folk Stories, 
with reproductions from Landseer, Bonheur, Troyon, Douglass, Hidde- 


man, etc. 


Adopted in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Denver, New | 
Introductory, 33 cents. | 


‘Gems of German Literature. A choice selection of veres 


Haven, ete. Mailing price, 42 cents. 


144 pp. Cloth. 
New Century Busy Work. An Object and Nature Study, 


novel and effective instruction for first year, with high artistic features. | 


Pupil can use alone. Seventeen distinct sets in boxes. Sample, 
15 cents. 


A Nature Calendar, Indispensable Memorandum Book for 
Students of Nature. English and scientific names of Flowers, Shrubs, 
Birds, etc., with space in blank for five years data. 167 pp. Cloth. 
Mailing price, 35 cents. Introductory, 28 cents. 


New Century Development Maps. Best, cheapest, most 
convenient. In blocks of 50 Outline Maps. Sample blocks, 24 cents. 


from best. authors in German, for practical school work. Cloth. 
Mailing, 40 cents. Introductory, 32 cents. 


‘A Good List of Advanced Ideas in preparation for fall work. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


(Successor to THE NEW CENTURY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS), 


113, Devonshire Street, Boston, 


MAIN OFFICE - = - “ - 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. eT 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 


y careful study of 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITIVE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph re) 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS - 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
‘352 WASHINGTON ST. 
ton mass. 


required conditions. 


. - 91 John Street, New York. 


260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


ww 
Importers and Manfrs. of NEW YORK 


2ITERION "STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT MASIS LANTERNS. PHOTO ENGRAVERS’ 


ERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 


50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 126 Erie Co. Bank Bdg. Burro NY. 
33-39 South St. Prica. Pa. J31 Post St. Saw Francisco. Car 
Si2 Locust St. St Louis. Mo. 23% Marietta St. ATLANTA, Ga 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Two trade-marks.) 


Barnes’ National Pens. 


5 Styles. By the best American workmen. 


P. D. & S. Pens. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cricaco. tu. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Send for circular of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Photography and Optical Representation. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


PHOTOGRAPHY Lantern Projection, 


The Science — The Art — The Practice. 


. . oe , Most accurate form of Optical Representation and most fascinating Method of Instruction. 
Chemicals, Mine als, &e Can you afford to do without it, or to practice it blindly ? 


The Department desires to be in correspondence with optical workers in the schools 


9 Styles. Date of “ Trade Mark,” 1855. Made by 
the most skillful English workmen. 


Samples 10 cts. For sale by Stationers. 


A.S, BARNES & CO., Makers, New York. 


Institute with announcement of Courses of Instruction in Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


1 and to learn what they are 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) doing. Have you good negatives from your locality of educational value, and will you join an exchange? ’ MENEELY & co., — 
Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. Address  MINEK H. PADDOCK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. (Director of Department). WEST TROY, 


Chemicals 


convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Aarts 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 

does the work well and quickly. This last is of great mgerseaee fer school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of t 

State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I 


Descriptionand prices on application. 


quired by State Law. 
Address, 
Successors to OAK HALL CO., 
1¢ cities and towns of the | @: W+ Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER FL A Guirea by Stave Lew. 


am fully 
the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 9 i 

either in the school or the office. ’ JOEL D. MILLER, Horton NS) Adjustable 
{eow} Mass. State Board of Education. N b Card 

Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass wmper 


Saves time; and, by means 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
of every description. Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
628 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


60w 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


with ocean bottoms, modeled on 
corr curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jerse 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. no 


Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 


“iinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 


of the thousa of Drill 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


RELIEF MAPS. w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
~iezof LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


Systematic Collections 


EDWIN KE. HOWELL 
612 17th St., N. w., Washington D, 
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Webster’s International Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of English, Geography, Biography, Fiction, Ete. iv 

A complete and thorough revision of the well known Unabridged, the purpose of which has been not display nor the provision Specimen Pages etc., 

of material for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which in all sent on application. 

the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 

The International has been warmly commended by members of the United States Supreme Court, by all the State Supreme Courts, by State 

Superintendents of schools and by eminent authors and educators, almost without number. It is recognized as the standard authority by the 
U.S, Government Printing Office and is the standard to which nearly all schoolbooks adhere. 


THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, 


BECAUSE. words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one | BECAUSE the etymologies are full, and the different meanings are 
—————_ beginning a paragraph. —_———_ given in the order of their development. 

BECAUSE tthe pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically BECAUSE the definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is 
———_ marked letters used in the schoolbooks. ——————_ contained in a separate paragraph. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, Journal of Education, says :—WebstrEr’s INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY bears use better than any 
other I have ever seen, and I have all of recent date in constant use. Its authority is unchallenged, its arrangement is ideal, and there is nothing from 
cover to cover to be apologized for either by way of omission, marking or pronunciation, arrangement of words, or definitions, or in phrasing of definitions. 
Always an admirer of the perfection of your work, I did not fully appreciate its surpassing virtues until I had used it in constant comparison with other dictionaries from which I had 
been led to expect much.—Boston, Feb, 26, 1895. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Supplying Public, Private, College, School, Club, and Society 
Libraries our Specialty. <A topically arranged Library List 


€ € 
of the Standard and Recent Books of all Publishers ma:led 
on request, Lists priced gratis. Correspondence solicited 
The Baker & "Taylor Co.. 
WHOLESALE BOOKS, 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St, New York. 


NEW VERTICAL SERIES. 


Cos Write jor 
samples. 


You will 
like them. 


OlecTERBROOK & COS \ ESTERBROOK & 
= N — 


No. 556, Fine Points. No. 570, Medium Points. No. 571, Coarse Points. 
cama. 4. | Ask your Stationer for supplies. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., *°Novyore®” 


Minerals, Stuffed Animals 


Casts of Fossils, Skeletons, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. Invertebrates. 


ROOMS, at $1.00 per day and up- 
wards. European plan. 
First-class Restaurant, Dining 
Rooms, Café, and Lunch Counter, @ la carte, at 
moderate prices. 
GUESTS’ BAGGAGE TO AND FROM GRAND CENTRAL 


Deror FREE. 
“o> OSle Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check 
ee ee valises, coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 
roe ge 3 Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot SAVE 
} 


CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BAGGAGE EXPRESS by stopping 
— at the Grand Union. 


GRAND UNION is headquarters in New York 
for members of the National Educational Associa 


CRAND CEN a = tion, and all teachers will find it a pleasant home at 
{ JEW YORK CITY. | which to stay going to or returning from the great 
F 


NOR I; 


meeting to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., July 8-11, 1896. 


DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS 


For smoothness and toughness and quality ; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
leads: for easy-cutting wood of sweet-smelling, straight-grained, Florida cedar ;_ and for 
perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. The 
use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with them, mention “Journal of Education” and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON; CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR 1896. 
Ist. The New Franklin Arithmetics. 1: sooxs. 4th Avery’s School Physics. price, $1.25. 


This is an entirely new series, and contains the largest number, the greatest variety, 
and the freshest examples of any series published. They have over 16,000 examples, and 
in this respect exceed even the Arithmetics which give examples only. 

In addition, they contain the clearest statement of the principles, rules, and definitions 
of Arithmetic of any series published. 

Every teacher should examine these fresh text-books, by EDWIN P. SEAVER, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston, and GEORGE A. WALTON. 


Second Book..............-- 65 


2d. Sheldon’s Language Lessons. IN 2 BOOKS. 


These books are already a wonderful success. They combine all the advantages and 


attractions of the Language Lesson plan most happily with pure Grammar. Teachers 
everywhere are delighted with them. 
Prices — Primary Language Lessons.,...... 38 cents. 


Advanced Language Lessons, 
Grammar and Composition...62 


3d. Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. IN 10 NUMBERS. 


Elementary Course, 4 Nos. ............ 72 cts. per doz. 
Grammar Course, 6 Nos. 9G “6 


The entire series is now ready, together with complete Charts (two Nos.) of Vertical 
Writing (to be hung in the schoolroom), price $1.00; and a Teachers’ Manual, giving all 
possible instruction as to methods of teaching Vertical Writing, price 75 cents. 

This is the only series which teaches Vertical Writing systematically. Every move- 
ment is explained and practiced, and the scholars are taught to write with ease and rapidity 
this clear, round, Roman hand. The writing in this series is not the slant style straight- 
ened up. Vertical Writing can never be a success so long as the scholar has the latter 
style of copies, of which he is to slowly draw imitations. 

A sample set (ten Nos.) sent to teachers only, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


This is the greatest text-book on this subject yet published. It contains in one 
volume, Class-room work, also Laboratory exercises, and the clearest possible statement 
of principles. 

Dr, Avery’s other Books on Natural Sciences : 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry (embracing Organie Chemistry), 


President D. J. Hill’s Valuable Books: 
RHETORIC, LOGIC, &c. 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 
Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 


New Franklin Readers. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


This book has been very carefully revised. 
Sheldon’s Word Studies. 

This is the best and most practical spelling-book in the English language. 
‘Modern Spelling Book. 


New Edition just ready. 


SHAW'S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Send for Circulars. 


— 


NEW YORK. 


DON & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 


JUR Standard Literature Series supplies 
a choice collection of the works of standard 
authors adapted for use in schools, with in- 
troductory and explanatory notes. They are 
either complete selections or condensations 
in the language of the authors, in semi-monthly issues 
from January 1, 1896. Single numbers, 64 to 128 pages, 
12 1-2 cents; double numbers, 160 to 224 pages, 20 cents. 
Neatly bound in stiff paper sides. 


This presentation of the works of standard authors 
will make it possible for a pupil to become acquainted 
with a large number of writers, with moderate expendi- 
ture of time and money. 


Cooper’s The Spy (Single Number) 8. 
Cooper’s The Pilot (Double Number) | 9. 
Scott’s Rob Roy (Single Number) 
Irving’s The Alhambra (Double) 
Tennyson's Enoch Arden and Other 
Poems (Single) Poems (Single) 
7. Scott’s Kenilworth (Double Number) Lytton Bulwer’s Harold (Single) 
Etc., etc., etc. 


HE Golden-Rod Books contain choice children’s 
literature, selected and adapted from a wide range of 
well-known writers, and graded to supplement First, 
Second, Third, or Fourth Readers with reading of an in- 
teresting character. They are pictorially illustrated. The 
binding is substantial and pleasing in style. The price is 
low. These are the titles : 


I. Rhymes and Fables III. Fairy Life - 20 cents. 
II. Songs and Stories IV. Ballads and Tales 25 cents. 


On these and the Standard Literature Series special discounts to schools and dealers. 


Cooper’s The Deerslayer (Double) 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake (Double) 

Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson 
(Double) 

Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon and Other 


Feo 7 


. 12 cents. | 
15 cents. | 


OTEWORTHY, in these days of Committees 
of Ten and Committees of Fifteen and progressive 


ideas regarding geographical teaching, is the prominent 
place held by Maury’s Manual of Geography in prac- 
tical schoolroom work. The reason is not far to be sought 


for; Matthew F. Maury’s ideas of teaching geography 
were twenty years in advance of his time. His books are 
kept in touch with the changing life of the world, but har- 
moniously with his principles and methods. The same 
thing is true of his Physical Geography, with its sustained 
vitality and unflagging popularity. 


O, also, at a time when there is in the schools a large 
and growing demand for classic literature for reading, 

to which we are contributing our Standard Literature 
Series and our Golden-Rod Books, —we find still an un- 
abated use of such popular and attractive reading books 
as Superintendent Davis’ Reading Books on the 
“Thought Method” and Professor Holmes’ New 


Readers, both series containing a large amount of the 
choicest literature. 


[F you are interested in school work, we can show you 

many other valuable text-books. Write to us for our 
Descriptive Catalogue and information concerning our 
varied list: Browne and Haldeman’s Clarendon Diction- 
ary; Arithmetics and other mathematical works of Vena- 
ble, Sanford and Nicholson; Histories of the United 
States by Chambers and by Holmes; University Series 
of Copy Books, in either the inclined or the vertical style; 


Gildersleeve’s New Latin Grammar, and other Latin 
Books, etc., etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


43-47 E. Tenth St.. New York. 352 Washington St., Beston. 
714 & 716 Canal St, New Orleans. 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : 3 $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.0 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ‘“ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year. 
0 ay¢ 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, ‘ ‘ ‘ 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


AT THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 


BY LEILA ADA THOMAS. 


Yes, that’s my boy, sir, there! 
Dark eyes, and darker hair— 
His mother’s hair, that curled my heart round, once. 
She was the pride of the school, 
And never broke a rule— 
While I—I was a scape-grace, then, and dunce. 


And yet I won the prize; 
A score of years —time flies. 
I’m getting gray, and that six-footer’s mine! 
I hope he knows his speech ; 
Gad, how these fellows reach 
Above their heads, shades of Parnell, O’Brien, 


And all the rest — he’s struck 
The Irish question! Luck 
Go with you, Dan. That reasoning’s not bad. 
(Quite a strong case he made 
Against the landlords, weighed 
His pros and cons not poorly, for a lad. 


What is the latest whim? 
A ticket for the ‘‘ Gym.,” 
A safety wheel — you'll have to have it now. 
I’ve not the heart for no, 
When you’ve been working so — 
Where did the rascal ever learn that bow? 


And now he’s done! Aha! 
What was it that I saw? 
So then, my boy, your charmer’s eyes are blue! 
I might have guessed her there, 
By that indifferent air. 
You’re Helen’s son, but you are my son, too. 


Well, you shall have the chance 
I never had, to advance. 
I'll put that stock in your own name to-day. 
Your mother’ll do the rest. 
Ah, Dan, we both are blest. 
If we reach Heaven, she has led the way. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Presipent Davip Starr Jorpan, Stanford Uni- 
versity: No impulse to virtue is less effective than 
memorized statements of the evils of vice. 


Avsert Hart, Harvard: Reading his- 
tory, or teaching history, learning by heart tables of 
dynasties, presidents, or battles, is not studying his- 
tory. 

Cuaries Exvior Norton: The dependence of 
health and vigor of mind upon health and vigor of 
body is now the fundamental proposition in every 
rational scheme of education. 


Dr. E. E. Wuire: What American schools need 
is a method of teaching adapted to American condi- 
tions, and this must be worked out by American 


teachers. It cannot be imported and copied. 


Mrs. A. J. Peavey, State Superintendent of Colo- 
rado: Along with the study of geography should go 
the study of the history of our country. It is the story 
of the past that gives us lessons for the present. 


SuPERINTENDENT CHARLES R. SKINNER, New York: 
The public must be willing to pay for good schools. 
Good schools ean come only through good teachers, and 
good teachers will come generally only through the 
incentive of good salaries and secure tenure of office. 
A practical and vital need in the school system of the 
United States to-day is to secure, through either state 
or national legislation, sufficient compensation for 


every school teacher employed, and tenure of office 
from fear of removal except from just cause. 


Supervisor Saran C. Brooks, St. Paul: With 
the means at hand with which to judge of the educa- 
tional values of the different studies, it seems to be 
the part of wisdom to give due consideration to the 
importance of both literature and nature study in the 
work of education, and assign to each its proper place 
in the course of study. Certain natural phenomena 
are of perennial interest, and cannot be dismissed 
from the course of study nor restricted to any one 
grade without mental and ethical loss to the children. 
With a more careful arrangement of topics in plant 
and animal study, and a definite apportionment of 
time to literature and nature topics, each can be given 
its due share of attention. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE* 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


Dr. Holmes styled Edwin Arnold’s “The Light of 

Asia” one of the divinest poems I ever read ” 
* * * 

Bryant and Longfellow were both descended from 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, and were great ad- 
mirers of each other. 

*- * * 

Sir Walter Scott was familiar with the best actors 
of his day, but “unless he condescended to be 
familiar first, it was not safe to be familiar with him,” 
as many a man learned to his cost. 

* * * 

Maria Mitchell, one’ of the most accomplished 
women the world has known, styled Wordsworth’s 
verses “simple, I had almost said silly. I should be 
ashamed of some of his poems if I had written them 


myself.” 
* * * 


George Cruikshank drank heavily in early life, but 
was a rank teetotaler in later life, becoming a crank 
upon the subject of cold water. He was an elegant 
dancer, attracting universal attention by the elasticity, 


grace, and perfection of his step. 
* * * 


Charles Dickens entertained right royally. His 
home was a delightful place for celebrities to dine. 
At one of these dinners George Lewes and Mary 
Anne Evans (George Eliot) were guests of honor— 
“the two plainest people ever seen together.”’ Dick- 


ens was also fond of having home theatricals. 
* * * 


By his admirers Pope was regarded as greater than 
Homer; Bryant as the dean of American poets; Hal- 
leck as a rival of Byron; Miss Sedgwick as the Maria 
Edgeworth of the New World; Lydia Sigourney as 
a Transatlantic Felicia Hemans; George Sand as the 
“emancipatress of men”; George Cruikshank as the 
Hogarth of his day. 


* * * 

Zola describes his work thus: “I am as regular as 
clockwork; every morning I write four pages, no 
more, no less; that makes about eight hundred words, 
and is all I ean do in a day, and do it well; and what 
I write the first time goes to the printers, with few 
erasures; I never dictate, but write every line of my 
book with my own hand.” 

* * 

In the house, in Cambridge, in which Dr. Holmes 
was born, General Ward made his headquarters after 
the battle of Lexington; there Washington was en- 
tertained upon his arrival at Cambridge to take com- 


-mand of the army; there Benedict Arnold received 


his commission; there was planned the “battle of 
Bunker Hill”; there Warren slept the night before 
the battle. 


*Coppyright, 1895 


Wilkie Collins was a high liver. He kept a French 
cook and abhored British cookery. He studied the 
French art, and when he was in Paris he made the 
acquaintance of every renowned cook in the city. 
Having tasted the delicacy of a Dom Pedro pie, he 
and Charles Dickens, at the house of the latter, went 
into the kitchen, and each, adorned with an apron bor- 
rowed from the cook, proceeded to prepare the coveted 
dish. At the evening dinner it was pronounced a 
great success, 

* * * 


There is no portrait of Edward Gibbon in the 
National Portrait Gallery or in any other public 
place; there is no record of him in any great burying 
place; there is no bust or tablet of his in all England. 
His bones lie in a vault of a small village church in 
Sussex. Few of his admirers have even known where 
he was laid at rest. ‘The public at large has never 
seen either portrait, bust, inscription, manuscript, 
relic, or any visible memento to recall to them the 
greatest historian of our language.” The four houses 
in which Edward Gibbon lived,—the house at Putney, 
in which he was born, his house in Bentinck street, 
his house at Lausanne, and the house in St. James 
street, in which he died—have all been destroyed. 


A TREMENDOUS REALITY. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


“This is Miss Stewart, I presume,” the member of 
the board said, tentatively, as the occupant of the 
bright, little parlor rose and advanced to meet him. 

“Yes.” There was a caressing intonation in the 
young woman’s tone, which, although the man of au- 
thority would not have admitted it, exercised a certain 
soothing effect upon him. 

‘“‘T am, as you probably infer,” he continued, “J. J. 
Brown, president of the Milledgeville school board.” 
He ponderously seated himself on a dainty divan. 

“And have come to gauge the aspirant for peda- 
gogical honors — look over the field, as it were!” she 
responded, with a twinkling little laugh. “ Anything 
is better than uncertainty, you know; so do ask me 
some questions, quick!” The man of authority 
shifted his position. He was accustomed to doing the 
veering, in a conversational way, with applicants, and 
he did not know that he quite liked this assumption 
of the position of helmsman by an inferior. However, 


it was a change. 


He thought of Miss Smith, who trembled visibly 
whenever he entered her little domain; and Miss 
Hodgkins, and Miss Scott, and Miss Bowen,— each 
one of whom became more precise and austere, if pos- 
sible, when in his presence, as if to live up to what 
they deemed were the expectations concerning them. 
Yes, he believed he liked it. Fven adulation and 
fawning servility pall at a certain point. So it was 
that, with a mollified expression, he began. 

“ We always want to see our teachers and size them 
up, so to speak, before we engage them. There’s 
nothing like a personal interview, even though we’re 
perfectly satisfied as to their scholastic attainments, 
—as in your case.” The president bowed. 

“ Yes,” musingly, “they might be lame, and halt, 
and blind,—or old!” Miss Stewart’s blue eyes 
danced. The member looked at her admiringly. He 
would not object to going to school to her, himself, he 
thought. But, manifestly, all this was not entirely to 
the point, so with an effort, —for members of boards 
are much like mankind in general, so far as sus- 
ceptibility is concerned,—he brought himself back to 
school affairs, and inquired her methods of govern- 
ment. 

“Well, really, that’s such a broad subject,” she re 
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plied, “that the only way for me to answer your ques- 
tion is by my work. As Rosenkranz says, The eaist- 
ing circumstances necessitate a modification of the pre- 
existing aims and plans of the teacher. I assure you, 
however, that I differ radically from him in some 
things, —as when he says that we must not go back 
to the psychological, ethical genesis of a negative 
deed.” The member gave a little gasp. Such erudi- 
tion from so fragile and piquant an appearing creat- 
ure was, to say the least, surprising. He had not 
thought of her as filling any but a subordinate posi- 
tion; now he had a vision of her in the chair of state 
in the high school. 

“QO, by the way,” she continued, “do you prefer to 
have Baptist teachers, or Presbyterian, or Congrega- 
tional, or Methodist ones, or what ? ” 

“ Why, —why, I don’t think we have any choice,” 
he stammered. 

“T approve of that,” she remarked placidly, — “I 
really have conscientious scruples against going any 
place where they are so narrow as to draw theological 
lines.” 

“ Why, we wouldn’t care if you were a Catholic!” 
he exclaimed in a fine burst of enthusiasm. 

“Ah!” serenely, “that is fortunate, for I am a 
Catholic.” The member’s jaw dropped a little. There 
never had been a Romanist in the Milledgeville 
schools, and it had been supposed that there never 
would be. It was doubtful how the patrons would 
“take it.” However, —and here the member squared 
his shoulders,—he could carry the day, and a little op- 
position would not be uninteresting. 

“Do you ever write for the press?” he inquired. 
“We edit the School Herald in Milledgeville, and 
take great pride in our teachers being regular con- 
tributors.” 

“T have written a little,’ she answered, “and shall 
be glad to submit theories and experiences, galore, to 
its columns. But you may be sure of one, — no, of 
two things; first, that I shall not have the teachers 
that J write about eternally standing around with an 
inane smile upon their countenances. Why is it that 
all the educational journals deem it incumbent upon 
themselves to chronicle the risibilistic tendency of the 
pedagogue? It is always, Miss Brown began the 
recitation with a smile, or, Miss Stewart, with a smile, 
commenced her talk on bulbs, or, Smilingly, Miss An- 
thony said — etc., etc., ad nauseam ! Second, that they 
shall not interlard every recitation with please, please, 
please! — Henry, please go to the board,— Read on, 
Mary, please, — Johnny, will you please recite.’ The 
member cleared his throat, and took from his pocket 
an official looking document. 

“ Miss Stewart,” he said, “it is our custom to have 
any teacher whom we may engage sign a contract. 
It is, you perceive,” here he unrolled the paper, 
“signed by the remaining members of the board. 
Consequently, I have full power. If it is your pleas- 
ure, affix your signature, and install yourself as prin- 
cipal of the Milledgeville high school.’ The little 
lady glanced at the paper. 

“ But if I were a man,” she said, “doing the same 
work, it would be at a salary of at least a half 
more.” 

“We'll raise your salary next year,’ 
responded anxiously. The prize must no? slip. 
Stewart signed. 

“Now, I’m a tremendous reality, am I not?” she 
said, with the twinkling little laugh. 

When the member reached his hotel that evening, 
he found a letter awaiting him. It was from the 
president of a well-known normal school. 

“ Ah, in regard to Miss Stewart, I presume,” he said. 
He ran his eye over the contents. 

; “ Respecting Miss Stewart,” he read, “ she 
graduated in the class of ’90, but has not, we regret to 
say, proved herself a success, either as a disciplinarian, 
or an instructor. We had hoped that, with fime and 
experience, it would be different; but candor compels 


the member 
Miss 


us to say that, thus far, she has never been ableto rise 
above the ‘ebb tide.’ ” 

“She ¢s a tremendous reality,” the member said. 
‘“ And now, what shall we do with her?” 
his forehead. 
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MOTHER-TONGUE. ° 


BY ABBY 8S. HINCKLEY. 


Great English language, bountiful to me! 
Wealth, joy, companionship, — my mother-tongue : 
Gladly I seek thy treasuries among, 
Stored up I find the rarest riches, free. 
The reverend fathers of our poesy, 
How cordial sounds the manly strain they sung! 
What time our Anglo-Saxon speech was young 
And royal /Elfred brought them learning’s key. 
Great gifts come down to us, but best of all 
Our own age seems to me. Its searching thought 
Hoarding and sifting all that time has brought 
Of wit and worth: and to that tested wealth 
Adding fresh gains of light, and ruth, and health, 
As good grows more on this revolving ball. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


[From the fourth chapter of Mr. Winship’s book, ‘‘ Horace 
Mann, the Educator.” | : 


There has been one pertinent illustration in modern 
times of the inevitable tendency to belittle one’s pre- 
decessors in educational activity. The only real 
modern “ reform” movement in education was twenty 
years ago, when Quincy, Mass., attained a national 
reputation through Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who 
claimed to have reformed the schools of that town in 
his great pamphlet upon “ The New Departure.” 

From 1852 to 1856 Charles Francis Adams, Senior, 


NEWTON C. DOUGHERTY, 
President National Educational Association. 
was chairman of the school board of Quincey. The 


tone of his report was all that any reformer could ask. 
His administration was remarkably successful. 

1852. “The standard of instruction has greatly 
risen, is rising yet. In no town has the advance been 
more marked than in Quincy. All the teachers for 
the past year are entitled to great credit. 

1853. 
factory condition. 
that they will now compare with schools of the same 
grade anywhere. Nowhere has the result been more 
satisfactory ... highly satisfactory... . 
approbation, ete. 


“The schools generally are in a very satis- 
It is not too much to say of them 


Highest 


1854. “The grammar school is now in all respects 
in an excellent condition. 
1855. “We have heard recitations in the high 


school in French, in geometry, in algebra, in Latin, 
and in Greek which would haye done eredit to any 
school in our commonwealth.” 
No more could have been said in praise of the 
schools than is to be found on every page of the re- 
ports written by Charles Francis Adams regarding 
the Quincy schools from 1852 to 1856. Nor is it ie, 
cellaneous praise; for the virtues are diseriminately 
set forth. He then resigned his place to his son, John 
Quincey Adams, who was chairman in 1857 and 59. 60 
Of the schools he wrote with 
thefsamefenthusiasm as his father had done. 


and 62, 70, 71, 72, 73. 


1857. ‘The results are equal to the most sanguine 
expectations. There is not one of these schools re- 
specting which we would speak in terms other than 
highest commendation. 

1859. ‘The schools are a source of congratulation 
and pride. .. . Schools are excellent. .. . Method 
and manner with children is peculiarly happy. Of 
the twenty-one schools in town not one is bad... a 
feeling of general joy and surprise. 

1860. “The results are highly satisfactory .. . 
schools are good, most of them very good. It is with 
hearty satisfaction that your committee can honestly 
present so flattering a report. 

1870. “The primary schools are in excellent con- 
dition. The intermediate schools and their teachers 
merit our highest commendation; they are all good. 
The high school meets our highest expectation.” 

In view of what is to be said by his brother three 
years later, the following is of special interest :— 

1871. “We have a custom of subjecting every 
school in town to a searching scrutiny by the whole 
committee at the close of the school year. This duty 
was performed with a good deal of thoroughness. 
All are excellent and all are improving.” 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., a younger son, came 
upon the board the next year, 1872, and these schools, 
that had been “highly satisfactory,” “in excellent 
condition,” “credit to any town in the common- 
wealth,” “nothing better anywhere,” “equal to the 
most sanguine expectations,” “manner with children 
peculiarly happy,” with a searching 
scrutiny,” ‘honestly present a flattering report,” 
etc., etc., were found to have gone all to pieces for 
the accommodation of the third member of the same 
family, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who says :— 

1875. “ This vain attempt to build upon nothing, 
costing the country untold millions of money... 
will surely lead us to mental bankruptcy if the stu- 
pendous fraud [so vigorously praised by father and 
brother] is not soon abolished and healthier plans 
and better teaching, etc. These methods [of his 
father and brother] turned scholars into parrots and 
made meaningless farce of education. For real re- 
sults the teacher cared nothing. Smatter was the 
order of the day [under the system of his father and 
brother]. The teachers [of the father and brother] 
were old, lymphatic, listless schoolmarms. The ex- 
aminations [of his father and brother] were a study 
for the humorist.” 

It does not require a humorist to enjoy the assur- 
ance with which this third member of the Adams 
family praises the results under his adminstration. 

1875. “The application of these new ideas has 
produced as great a change in teaching as Harvey’s 
The infant schools 
are transformed from painful to pleasant places. The 
excelleney or peculiarity of our schools has excited a 


“ examined 


great discovery did in medicine. 


great deal of interest among those persons who are 
observant of such matters. The people of Quiney are 


gathering a harvest of greater volume and value, ete. 
. . . Really surprising progress has beer effected in 
the schools. . A high degree of excellency has 
been attained where excellence is most unusual... . 
We must frankly confess that we are in a great meas- 
ure satisfied with the work we are doing, and have 
good reason to anticipate a constantly increasing im- 
provement as we apply our principles more 
thoroughly.” 

This chapter from modern history is introduced 
merely to show that this tendency of human nature 
is very general, and Mr. Mann must not be censured 
for overdrawing the conditions of the schools before 
he entered upon the work. The bad is always inde- 
seribably bad, the good is never extravagantly good, 
the indifference in uneventful times is always heart- 
rending to one who is keenly alive to all the respon- 
sibilities of the hour. It is equally true in political, 
social, educational,avd religious life, and, until human 
Indifference 
can be aroused and the best can triumph over the 


nature changes, it will continue to be so. 


worst only when someone possesses the masterly 


power to make and meet a erisis. This power Hor- 
ace Mann possessed, and to him rather than to any 


other man of his time belongs the honor and the glory. 
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LEXINGTON’S CALM AND CONCORD 
AROMA, 
BY REV. JAMES L, HILL, D.D. 


“T shall enter upon no encomium of Massachusetts. 
She needs none. There is ”—we do not indorse the 
grammar; even Homer sometimes nods—“ Lexington 
and Concord and Bunker Hill, and there they will stand 
forever.”” When declaiming the impassioned, sonor- 
ous prose from Webster, hundreds of us, when in 
school, resolved that when opportunity offered we 
would visit the scenes made famous by the battles 
enumerated and by the oratory and monuments which 
they have occasioned. The Lexington and Concord 
glory is exclusively a Massachusetts affair. What- 
ever was done in beginning the Revolution, Massa- 
chusetts did it. This has just been asserted and 
proved. General Putnam reached Concord from his 
Connecticut home on the following day, but Massa- 
chusetts alone struck the decisive blow. All other 
events followed. When on the way to the north shore 
or the mountains, teachers and others, to whom such 
a visit would mean so much, can readily make a never- 
to-be-forgotten detour to Lexington and Concord. 

It would be more scenic if, first, in Boston they 
should visit the house of Paul Revere and remember 
that the British embarked from a position about 
where now stands the Providence station, “at the 
foot of the Common,” on their way to apprehend 
Hancock and Samuel Adams at Lexington—a price 
for whose heads had been offered—and to destroy the 
arms and magazines and stores at Colonel Barrett's in 
Concord. Let them glance also in Boston at the old 
North church, whence Paul Revere was to be signalled 
by two lanterns if the British troops crossed to East 
Cambridge by boats on their deadiy ill-starred way. 

‘¢ A second lamp in the belfry burns, 
A hurry of hoofs ina village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed that flies fearless and fleet. 
That was all. And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night. 
It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Medford town ; 
It was one by the village clock 
When he rode into Lexington. 
So through the night rode Paul Revere, 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm.” 

The common in Lexington, not two minutes’ walk 
from the station, is the point of most consuming in- 
terest, as it is the battle-ground. It has its monu- 
ment and its inscription. The line of the minute-men 
is marked by a huge bowlder weighing from twelve 
to fifteen tons, drawn to the spot by a team of ten 
horses. It bears the inscription: “Stand your 
ground. Don’t fire unless fired upon; but if they 
mean to have a war, let it begin here.” Around are 
dwellings which were witnesses of the battle. A tab- 
let on one of them indicates that it belonged to Jona- 
than Harrington, and that he dragged himself, 
wounded, to his door and died at his wife’s feet. 

In the library is seen the tongue of the bell which 
rang out the first notes of American independence, 
and which for many years afterward warned the 
people at nine at night to rake up the fires and go to 
bed. And here is a piece of the drum used on the 
morning of the nineteenth to call Captain Parker’s 
men together, also Pitcairn’s pistols, taken from his 
horse that was killed during the day, and afterward 
carried by General Israel Putnam during the war. 

On the eastern side of Lexington you will see the 
house occupied by Jonathan Harrington—a kinsman 
of him already named—the last survivor of the battle, 
who died so recently that persons now in middle-life 
might have shaken hands with him. On the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the fight, in 1850, Edward 
Everett, who was the Cicero of New England, made a 
speech in which he said that it pleased his heart to 
see those venerable men beside him, and he was 
happy to assist Mr. Jonathan Harrington to put on 
his top-coat a few moments before. In so doing he 
had been ready to say with David, “Very pleasant 
art thou to me, my brother J onat han.” 


> 


sistibly at once to the battle-ground, where the hot 
flame of the Revolution so violently broke forth in 
the person of the patriots. 
** By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


On this side of the bridge is the grave of the British 
soldiers, who were hastily buried just where they fell 
on the afternoon of the fight by two of the Concord 
men. The spot was unmarked for a hun- 
dred years, but at the centennial the town 
‘vaused to be cut on the stone that forms 
a part of the wall, “Grave of British 
Soldiers.” On the farther side of the 
bridge is the “ Minute-man,” voiceless yet 
eloquent, telling the story in granite and 
bronze, executed with incomparable truth 
and vigor of action by a Concord artist. 
On its granite base are cut the lines we 
have quoted from Emerson’s hymn. 
“Few towns can furnish a poet, a sculp- 
tor, and an occasion.” 

On Battle Lawn was pitched the large 
tent where Mr. George William Curtis— 
one of the clearest and tersest writers of 
the day, whose oratory has been seldom 
equaled for brillianey, grace, and polish, 
whose home for a time was in Concord— 
delivered his great oration before a vast concourse 
of people, including General Grant and members of 
his cabinet. 

But best of all in Concord is the aroma, the atmos- 
phere, the tone. It is a great privilege once in one’s 
life to breathe Concord. It is a resort for persons 
with ideas and aspirations. It is a place not only to 
see much, but to feel much. The whole world is in- 
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This cut is from “ The Concord Guide Book,” loaned through 
the courtesy of the Lothrop Publishing Company. 


terested in a farm which you pass, where, by the 
scientific process of hybridizing, the renowned Con- 
cord grape was produced by a cross between the Isa- 
bella and a native wild vine. No single fruit of any 
kind was ever received with such wide and universal 
satisfaction. Most other grapes are uncertain of 
ripening. In introducing the Concord grape—whose 
yield, taking the land together, is astounding—Mr. 


On reaching Concord, visitors will be drawn irre- Bull rendered his country, doubtless, a greater service 


than if he had paid off the national debt. Hence the 
parent vine is a suggestive sight. Still further east 
in Concord could be read on a tablet this inscription : 
“At this well, April 19, 1775, James Hayward, of 
Acton, met a British soldier, who, raising his gun, 
said, ‘ You are a dead man,’ 
plied Hayward. 


‘And so are you,’ re- 
Both fired—the soldier was instant- 


ly killed, and Hayward mortally wounded.” 
Concord derived its name from the peaceful manner 
of its acquisition from the Indians. 


The savage pro- 
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prietors named the sluggish artery of the Concord 
meadows “ The Grass-grown river.” Here is main- 
tained by the families whose estates slope down to 
the water’s edge such a great fleet of cedar canoes, 
wherries, and out-riggers, that on a pleasant evening, 
it is said, one is more likely to meet friends on the 
river than on the street. The carnival of boats when 
held is almost Venetian in picturesqueness. 

The exquisite free library must be visited. The 
reading capacity of Concord people is thought to be 
unsurpassed, Even infants must be omniverous 
readers, as ten books are taken on an average annually 
by every man, woman, and child in the place. To 
be born here, or even to visit here, presupposes a love 


‘of books, and is said to develop a yearning after the 


infinite. Your attention will be attracted by a pic- 
ture of the jail, made by a British officer imprisoned 
there; by a sword carried by Captain Davis at the 
Concord fight, the scissors used by Millicent Barrett 
in making cartridges, and the anvil on which the guns 
were repaired previous to the battle. The old church 
contains the same timbers and frame as the one in 
which the first Provincial congress met when the 
president, John Hancock, found that nothing was 
wanting but a spark to set the whole continent in a 
flame. 


NINE DAYS ON THE ATLANTIC, — (1.) 
BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


There 1s a charm about first things that comes but 
once. You may take in a lifetime a score of ocean 
voyages and enjoy every one, but there will be only 
one first time with all its keenness of delight, after 
all. 


To the novice everything is new and strange. The 


ship, the crew, the passengers, the appointments of 


your stateroom and the dining saloon, the very 
machinery, are all matters of absorbing interest to 
you. The sea, with its vastness, its sublimity, and 
possibly its horrors, is before you, and you feel, as 
land recedes from sight, as if your very soul had 
slipped its moorings and were sailing out into a new 
world of untried experiences. 

You are expected to be on board an hour before the 
time of sailing, and if you are there two hours, it will 
give you time to find your room, stow away your 
things in convenient places, don your steamer cap and 
ulster, which you will live in for the next ten days, 
and secure your steamer chairs. These you can rent 
at fifty cents apiece and avoid the bother of carrying 
your own. 

You are now ready to go on deck with the satisfied 
consciousness that everything is attended to, and 
watch the passengers as they come on board, 
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They are beginning to pour in. What a bedlam it 
is! From the secure retreat of your own chairs you 
hear in as many different voices, “Where is the 
purser?” “Do you know where to get the chairs ?” 
“ Are you sure you got them all?” ‘“ Now, don’t you 
get sick!” “Are you sure you got them all?” 
«Where is the little black bag?” “That bundle 
didn’t come!” “Oh, where is the purser?” and so 
on, ad infinitum. 

The first thought is: How will all these people be 
accommodated ? But when the order comes, “ All on 
shore!” and the crowd begins to stream back over 
the gangway, we find that more than half are only 
visitors. There are not a few tearful faces, and we 
are glad that our good-byes were spoken a thousand 
miles away. 

The gong hurries up the partings, the bell rings, 
the decks and the docks are filled with waving hand- 
kerchiefs, the whistle sounds a long, long blast—and 
we are off. 

Blessed is the man that has a fine day for sailing! 
It gives him an opportunity to take off the keen 


edge of his curiosity about his surroundings before — 


he is laid by for repairs,—and there is much to see, 
The great ship, 500 feet long, must be investigated, 
its plan studied, its life-boats counted, 


it means that a storm is coming. The next morning 
the table is divided into little pens for this and that, 
and there are very few there to see the effect. It is 
not altogether pleasant to eat over a railing, but it is 
better than the risk of your plate in your lap. On 
such days you get excellent service from your table 
steward—it is not his busy day. 

From the dining saloon we go to the deck, which is 
the “living room” of the vessel. The smoking-room 
attracts the smokers and’ the music-room the musical, 
but the rank and file are to be found on deck snugly 
wrapped up in rugs and shawls and lying back in 
steamer chairs. There they sit or lie, sleeping, read- 
ing, chatting, dreaming—happy or miserable, accord- 
ing to the weather and their physical make-up. 

At eleven o’clock the deck steward appears with a 
most marvelous structure of cups and _ saucers 
balanced on his left palm. it turns out to be beef 
tea and wafers—a welcome sight to some, a most re- 
pugnant one to others. As the wind freshens and 
the ship rolls, his labors increase ; for few are able to 
go down now, and one cannot help thinking that the 
poor fellow earns all he is likely to get. Happy they 
who do not need his services! 

There is an immense fortune awaiting the man or 


and you may be as unlucky in your advances as the man 
in the story. - 

A young man and his bride went abroad on their 
wedding journey. As they lay in their steamer 
chairs on deck, each too wretched to help the other, a 
stranger came along. Seeing that the lady’s rug had 
fallen off, he said to the husband :— 

“Sir, allow me to adjust your wife’s rug.” 

*T don’t care what you do to her,” said the bride- 
groom, savagely. “I hate her! If it were not for 
her, I shouldn’t be here !” 

Our first day out was a charming one; the second, 
the sea was perceptibly rougher; and the third night 
we encountered what the captain called a “nasty 
northeast bluster.” It was sufficient to mow the pas- 
sengers down by scores, 

The next morning T crept up-stairs to look after the 
rest of our party. The ladies’ saloon was filled with 
wretched looking women, who could not stay below 
and could not get on deck. The couches were full, 
and as, one by one, more victims appeared they per- 
ceived this fact, and without more ado joined the 
grand army of martyrs on the floor. All pretense of 
dignity was abandoned. 

In the midst of this scene the captain appeared. 
. “My poor hospital!” he exclaimed. 


and its great throbbing heart, the 
engine, inspected, if by favor of the 
officers you can get permission to do 
so; the steerage passengers must be 
watched from your post of observa- 
tion on your own deck as they swarm 
on theirs, and it is well to do this 
before youare “under the weather.” 
How expressive that phrase is, by the 
way! It must have originated on 
shipboard. 

It is twelve o’clock now and we 
make our way to the dining saloon 
to look around before the gong sounds 
for luncheon. We have been here 
once bef: re, for the purpose of having 
our seats ussigned us at the table. 
This is done by the chief steward, 


who has charge of everything relat- 
ing to the ship’s housekeeping. We 


had been told that is was the custom 
of that worthy to “size people up,” 
as it were, but if he did so, he must 
have been an adept at the art, for we 
were not consciously looked over. 

We were given our choice of the 
first or second dinner, it being neces- 
sary to fill the tables twice, and upon 
choosing the first, were given cards 
bearing the numbers of our chairs. 
The first breakfast was from seven to 
eight; luncheon, one to two; and dinner, five to six. 
The second was just one hour later, 

The dining saloon occupies the entire width of the 
vessel and is lighted by portholes on the sides and a 
skylight above. Down the centre are two tables the 
length of the room,and on each side, extending out 
from the wall, are four smaller ones, accommodating 
seven or eight persons. Arm chairs, which swing, are 
fastened securely to the floor, and these are all 
numbered to correspond with our tickets. 

The tables are in festive garb. Baskets of hot- 
house roses fill the air with their fragrance, and 
floral designs of all kinds adorn the board. It is said 
that the larger steamers, carrying six or seven hun- 
dred saloon passengers, often have a thousand dollars 
worth of hot-house flowers on their tables, the gift of 
friends to those sailing. 

Everything is in spotless order, down to the stew- 
ards in their dress suits and immaculate white gloves ; 
and as the gong sounds and the passengers throng in, 
happy «nd hungry, politely curious to see who their 
neighbors for the next ten days are to be, it is as gay 
a company as one would wish to see. 

But when the floods come, and the rains descend 
and beat upon that vessel, then—“O, what a fall is 
there, my countrymen!” You go down some day to 
find wooden racks or guards put around the table,— 
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woman who discovers a specific for sea-sickness. 
Like death, it is no respecter of persons, the weak and 
the strong alike go down before it—and sex is to it un- 
known. It is not a little amusing to see the easy 
confidence with which preventives and remedies are 
prescribed by those on their first voyage, before the 
wind rises, and the subsequent collapse of themselves 
and their theories. 

A doctor from Brooklyn who sat next to me at 
table noticed one day that my son was missing. 

“ Now, I'll tell you what to do for him,” he said 
confidentially. ‘Just take a leather strap—a shawl 
strap, will do—and have him belt it tightly around his 
waist. I’ve worn one ever since we started (all fair 
days), and I am all right.” 

When I looked him up two hours later to get more 
specific directions about this sure cure, I found he 
was in his berth—the sickest man on board! 

Every other person you meet has a theory that will- 
power is all you need. It is a good theory, and tenable 
till about the third day out, but I suppose there is 
nothing that makes a man so want to cast you into 
the depths of the sea as to have you advance it at the 
wrong moment. Indeed, it is well to be very cautious 
about offering advice or sympathy to a man with a 
tumbler of cracked ice beside him. There seems to be 
something about the malady that makes him ferocious, 


Wishing to open a window, he began 
stepping carefully over one 
another. He weighed about two 
hundred and fifty. 

“You won’t mind my stepping over 
you if I don’t step on your head ?” 
he said to one fastidious young lady 
of our party. 

“You may step on my head if you 
want to,” she said faintly, with a 
meekness born of despair. 

The spray was dashing in sheets 
over the awnings, making the decks 
slippery and dangerous, but with the 
help of a kind stranger I found our 
chairs, had them lashed to the rails, 
hunted up the rugs,and soon had our 
party on deck. And thexe we sat for 
hours, two hundred people, in a dash- 
ing spray that beat into our faces like 
rain and every now and then came up 
clear over the ship and drenched us 
from the other side. How the vesse) 
rolled, and what a sight it was to see 
the waves! We did not go down to 
breakfast that morning—few did, 
men or women—but at eleven o’clock 
came beef tea, and by lunch time 
some of us were ready to brave din- 
ing-room odors again. 

A few days after, when all were 
recovered, one of the gentlemen at our table was 
congratulating me upon my immunity from the pre- 
yailing disease. 

“Yes, doctor,” I said, “I felt very sorry for you, 
but, after all, it did give me a grain of satisfaction to 
see you, a strong man, succumb to what I,a weak 
woman, could stand.” 

“Madam,” he replied, “I have thought in these last 
few days that if a woman had a mean husband and 
wanted to get even with him, there would be no better 
way than to send him on an ocean voyage without 
her.” 


and 


THE BISON IN BLUE MOUNTAIN PARK.~— 
(IL) 


BY CHARLES IRVING RICE, WORCESTER, MASS, 


Before speaking particularly of the American bison 
as seen in Blue mountain park, a brief history of this 
now nearly extinct animal may prove of interest. 
Let us understand that the bison of our plains is a 
purely American animal and that its extinction here 
means its disappearance from the earth. Its range, 
first and last, has included nearly one-third of North 
America, extending from New York, the Carolinas 
and Georgia on the east, to the Rocky mountains on 
the west, and from northern Mexico on the south, to 
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the Great Slave lake on the north. Each spring the 
herd moved slowly northward, and on the approach 
of cold weather returned again to a more genial 
climate. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1870, the great herd of 
the plains numbered nearly 6,000,000, or about one 
bison to every seven inhabitants of the United States 
according to the census of that year. The opening of 
the Union Pacific railway in 1869 divided the bison 
into a southern and northern herd, the former num- 
bering between three and four millions and the latter 
about a million and a half, and afforded easy oppor- 
tunities for sportsmen from all over this country and 
abroad to join in the war of extermination. This 
they did with such vigor that within six years the 
larger herd was totally annihilated, the doom of the 
remainder was sealed at the opening of the Northern 
Pacific railway, and by 1884 the great bison herds of 
North America were a thing of the past. 

A number of small bands escaped into more inac- 
cessible country, but with a few exceptions it is 
believed that all have perished, The largest band of 
these refugees is in Yellowstone park and is popu- 
larly supposed to be under United States protection. 
How much they are protected may be judged by the 
fact that the herd has 


fore quarters. The more rugged and healthy animals 
are first to lose the winter coat. 

In summer the coat is of much lighter color than in 
winter. Another peculiar feature is the beard, a tuft 
of hair which hangs down from the lower jaw toa 
length of ten to twelve inches. The period of gesta- 
tion is about the same as in domesticated cattle, and 
the calves, which are born in April, do not vary much 
in appearance from those of farm cattle, although 
they are somewhat larger, more “stocky,” and of 
woolier coat. Unlike domesticated cattle, the cows 
have a small udder, with but two teats. I should say 
that the average weight of the full grown bison at 
Blue Mountain might be in the vicinity of 1,300 pounds, 
although some will exceed 1,600 pounds. The experi- 
ment of crossing with other cattle has been repeatedly 
tried, but without suceess. 

The herd retains the roving habits of the fore. 
fathers, and is constantly on the move, usually keep- 
ing to the lower lands, preferring to go around, rather 
than over, the mountains, and traveling the fields, 
rather than the roads. I believe that only on a very 
few occasions has the herd in crossing the park fol- 
lowed the Notch road, the only thoroughfare from 
east to west. The bison of the plains was fond of 


the shafts of envy. The maternal instinct is very 
strong, and a great deal of diplomacy has to be used 
in getting the cows and calves into separate enclos- 
ures. Once this is accomplished, however, these 
family relations are soon forgotten, and when turned 
together again neither cows nor calves pay any more 
attention to their respective offspring or parents thar. 
to any other member of the herd. Like all rules, 
this has an exception in the case of a cow and her 
calf coming three years old this spring. These two 
travel together in summer in the park, and, though 
separated each winter, get as close to the dividing 
fence as possible and stand near each other by the 
hour together. 

The herd has an acknowledged chief in the 1,600, 
pound bull “ Cleveland,” who is obliged to defend his 
title against all comers. This he has for four years 
succeeded in doing, and he will continue to rule the 
herd until a mightier than he shall arise, and, by su- 
perior powers, prove his claim to the succession. 
Given plenty of clear space for manwuvering, a bisop 
battle is not likely to result seriously. When twe 
bulls get in a fighting mood, they begin by pawing the 
ground and rolling in the dirt until worked up to the 
This state having been reached, they 

either advance cautiously 


proper frenzy. 


decreased more than 50 
per cent. in the last five 
years, so that at present a 
liberal estimate would 
place their numbers at not 
over one hundred and fifty. 
The United States employs 
one scout in winter, 


when 
poaching would naturally 
take place, to guard an area 
of over 3,500 square miles. 
In contrast to this most 
indiscriminate sense- 
less slaughter, it is refresh- 
ing to turn to the history 
of the aurochs, European 
cousin of our bison, which, 


although never remotely 
approaching our native 


animal in point of num- 
bers, has really been pro- 
tected, and after centuries 
of civilization outnumbers 
our bison three to one. 
According to William T. 
Hornaday, the whole num- 
ber of bison in the United 
States aggregate about 200 
head, as against the 6,000,- 
000 of twenty-five years 
since. 

The wood bison, though 
often mentioned by differ- 
ent writers, is not known to naturalists through 
specimens, and therefore is not a recognized species. 
It is reported as inhabiting the region from the Great 
Slave lake southwest to the Rocky mountains, and 
being of smaller size, woolier coat, and darker color, 
than our bison of the plains. 

The bison is the largest of North American quad- 
rupeds and, in appearance, resembles no other. One 
is at once struck by the lightness of the hind quarters 
as compared with the fore quarters, by the large 
hump at the fore shoulders, and the low hung head, 
which gives it a sullen, ferocious appearance. Both 
sexes have short black horns, but those of the males 
are thicker and stronger. These horns appear to 
grow out from the sides of the head lower down than 
in domesticated cattle, but this appearance is 
largely due to the immense pompadour, the hair of 
which grows from ten to fifteen inches in length. The 
forehead is convex, and the eyes protrude. The tail 
itself is about one foot in length, with a tuft of hair 
about fifteen inches long at the end. In winter these 
animals are covered witha glossy coat of very dark 
comes on, this is 
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brown hair, but as warm weather 
shed, leaving the hair short on the parts behind the 


fore shoulders, but long and shaggy on the hump and 


Rice. GROUP OF BISON. 
wallowing in mud in the summer, and could fre- 
quently be seen almost entirely encased in an adobe 
overcoat. It is probable that this covering enabled 
the animal to better endure the companionship of the 
numerous flies which always accompanied the large 
herds. It is interesting to note that the habit of 
making “ wallows” is not perpetuated by the bison at 
Blue mountain; they enjoy pawing and rolling in the 
sand, and frequently visit places in the park where 
they can indulge in this luxury. 

ison breed at three years of age and have never, 
at Blue mountain, produced twins. The cows 
one calf in two years. At the present writing, the 
herd numbers, all told, fifty-eight; ten calves being 
added last spring. In the wild state calves are said to 
follow the cows for at least one year, and often longer, 
but at Blue mountain the spring calves are taken from 
the cows when they go into winter quarters late in 
the fall. When separated the calves are put ona 
diet of hay, same as the older ones, with perhaps a 


average 


little grain. 

The duty of dividing the herd falls upon the keeper 
at the Central station, a sturdy Scotchman, and any- 
one who has seen it accomplished can testify that in 
this, at least, he will probably alwaysf{be secure from 


until their foreheads “og 
together with 

rush. In either case, poi 
the impact is made they 
remain with heads_ to- 
gether, pushing each other 
to and fro, not making 
much show, but expending 
strength. If one 
succeeds in turning the 
other’s head, he gets an 
opportunity to gore his 
antagonist, unless the lat- 
ter is quick enough to 
escape by running. In 
this way they will fight 
over a large section of open 


or come 


untold 


land, tearing up the turf 
and making havoe gener- 
ally. If, however, a large 
rock, stone wall, or tree 
prevents the escape of the 
one that is at disadvan- 
tage, his assailant is not 


slow to note the fact and 
may inflict severe punish- 
ment. When Cleveland is 
forced to resign his dicta- 
torship, Blue mountain will 
probably be the scene of a 
series of battles such as 
have never been witnessed 
in New England, for the 
reason that the remainder of the bulls, whose 
respect for Cleveland now keeps them in the back- 
ground, would quickly arise to do battle with a new 
claimant in precisely the same way that such things 
go on in the fistie arena. 

Let me give you an idea of one of these encounters. 
In the early summer of 1894, His Highness Cleveland 
developed a fondness for traveling about with a herd 
of semi-domesticated, hornless, Scotch cattle, to the 
neglect of his own subjects. This went on for some 
weeks, and aroused the ire of the large Galloway bull 
who was in charge of the Scotch herd. One of the 
largest bull bison, seeing Cleveland’s indifference, un- 
dertook to set up a provisional government in the 
bison section. This at once brought out the fact that 
Cleveland proposed to run both herds, and then en- 
sued a terrible battle between the two bison bulls. 
When discovered on the afternoon of the fight, few 
bones remained unbroken in the body of the van- 
quished, and such had been the fury of the victor that 
a valuable hide was rendered worthless by reason of 
continued goring. Evidences of the terrific combat 
were everywhere present in upturned turf and tram- 
pled vegetation, and asection of stonewall was levelled 
to the ground. 
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This settled matters so far as the bison herd was 
concerned, and Cleveland, flushed with success, turned 
his attention again to the Scotch cattle. The arro- 
gance proved too much for the Galloway, and he was 
obliged to engage in another fight almost before he 
had recovered breath after the first. In this affray 
he came out second best, as he was now pitted against 
a foe nimble enough to evade his rushes and butt him 
broadside before he could recover his equilibrium. 
Finding himself defeated, Cleveland forswore society 
of all kinds, and sulked for a week, during which time 
only an occasional glimpse of him could be had, far 
up on the mountain sides. 

I chanced to be in the park hunting bison with my 
camera on the first day of his reappearance. The 
party consisted of Mr. Stockwell, the genial, quiet, 
level-headed superintendent of the park, a friend, and 
myself. From the reports of the day before, Mr. 
Stockwell knew about where to look for the herd, and, 
after driving over about five miles of park road, we 
were rewarded by the sight of twenty head grazing in 
a meadow some distance from the road in the rear of 
of some old farm buildings. An old grown-up cart 
road led in by the house, and up this my friend was 
directed to drive. Before getting to the field in which 
the animals were feeding, Mr. S. and I alighted, leav- 
ing our companion to attend to the team. 

With Mr. S. as guide and counsellor, I started, 
camera in hand, to creep up to the herd under cover 
of a stone wall. In the absence of my bodyguard I 
am sure I would have been content with a more dis- 
tant view, brt as it was we got up within thirty or 
forty yards before I exposed; then, getting sight of 
us, all but five or six stampeded for another part of 
the park. 

Among those remaining was a hufe old cow, with 
a calf by her side, who evidently didn’t like the idea 
of being disturbed, and approached with a menacing 
look. We retraced our steps down the lane in the 
following order, —two men on foot, one man ina 
team, and the old cow about thirty yards behind, but 
drawing nearer and uttering a succession of grunts 
which caused the driver to cast many apprehensive 
glances over his shoulder. 

When we had got within running distance of the 
old farm-house, the superintendent, who had been 
watching things, said, “ Better get out of this,” and 
we all started. The old bison, now within a few yards 
of the wagon, struck out at full speed. By the time 
the team rounded the corner of the house on two 
wheels, the bison was pretty close behind, but, once 
started, these animals seldom turn, and, as in this case, 
if one can dodge out of sight around a clump of bushes 
or a tree, they are likely to continue running till lost 
to view. 

After resting a few minutes we started out on the 
trail of the old cow, this time on foot, as teams didn’t 
seem to be just the thing. In ten or fifteen minutes 
we came upon a part of the herd, which made off at 
once across the ravine with a brook running through 
it. Following on, we crossed over, went up a rise the 
other side and came in view of the whole herd, which 
at that time consisted of forty-eight head. 

After making two or three exposures, Mr. Stock- 
well exclaimed, “There’s old Cleveland coming!” 
and sure enough, the herd divided right and left and 
out he strode like Horatius at the bridge, backed up 
on either side by a young hornless bull. To my 

mind it was a very impressive sight, and I began to 
scan the neighborhood for some convenient house or 
barn around the friendly corner of which I could 
dodge, but there were none in sight. As the dauntless 
three advanced the dauntless two retreated step by 
step over the knoll towards the brook, and, having 
planned an avenue of escape, to be used in case of 
necessity, waited for His Highness to come nearer. 
As he came against the sky on the top of the knoll 
with head down and tail straight out like a hunting 
dog on a point, his picture was taken. From his ap- 
pearance it would seem that he had returned from 
his sojourn in the wilderness with an unchastened 


spirit and hard heart. In retiring from the presence 


of royalty itis always proper to back out, and when 
we had safely done this and gained the other side of 


the brook, I know of one, at least, who breathed 
easier. 

Although the foregoing story has an exciting 
sound, no one need be afraid to drive in the park, for, 
as I have said before, the bison seldom frequent the 
roads, but go in the fields, and will give no trouble 
unless repeatedly disturbed. 

Since writing the above, a friend is in receipt of a 
letter from Yellowstone park saying that the national 
herd is to be corraled in a large fenced plot, and 
specially guarded until such time as a suitable en- 
closure can be prepared for its reception, in the 
neighborhood of Washington, so it seems that the 
authorities have at last made a move in the right 
direction. All must agree, however, that to Mr. 
Corbin belongs the credit of having made a beginning 
in this important matter, about five years in advance 
of the U. S. Government. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 


EUROPE.—(L) 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE, 


Dr. William T. Harris somewhere remarks: ‘ From 
the trend of social evolution, we are led to see that 
the equal education of women with men is certain to 
prevail in the future. The age is an age of directive 
power, rather than of drudgery, and directive power 
requires not mere persistency, but also versatility.” 
We in America have so thoroughly recognized this 
law that we sometimes receive with incredulity state- 
ments regarding the practices in the old world. We 
forget that no nation offers its women such opportun- 
ities for higher education as the United States; and 
that in many of our departures we lead some of the 
most enlightened European countries—Germany, for 
example—by at least two centuries. Whether we be 
right or wrong in offering women the same educa- 
tional opportunities as we offer the mem, all Europe 
is moving in the same direction, some countries, to be 
sure, much more slowly than others, and every inch 
of the ground hotly contested. 

Next to our own country, no nation gives her 
women greater educational opportunities than France. 
High schools and colleges for women are now every- 
where in the republic, training women for the univer- 
sities and the higher professional callings. And the 
government sees to it that these schools for women 
are as efficiently taught as those for men. Most of 
the professors in the high schools and colleges for 
women are university-educated women, and rank in 
every way with the professors in the schools for boys. 
There are normal schools—both for elementary and 
secondary teachers—for the training of women as 
well as for the training of men; and although some 
of the technical and industrial schools are closed to 
them, women are admitted to the universities, and 
have been for many years, on the same conditions as 
the men. In the University of Paris there are at the 
present time about 15,000 matriculated students, 800 
of whom are women. But matriculation carries 
with it no special privileges, and requires the pay- 
ment of certain fees, the majority of the students do 
not matriculate; and one of the professors, in dis- 
cussing the question with me recently, estimated from 
20,000 to 30,000 unmatriculated students,—including 
those hearing lectures in the College de France and 
the School of Anthropology,—and of this large num- 
ber of unmatriculated students, probably, at least, a 


as 


third are women. There are more foreign women 
students in Paris than at any other university, the 
larger number of these being from America, Russia, 
Finland, and Roumania, None of the departments are 
closed to women, and one finds a surprisingly large 
number in the courses in medicine, pharmacy, and 


law. 
After France, England probably is entitled to 
second consideration. Although Oxford and Cam- 


bridge yet refuse to confer degrees on women, they 
admit them to various courses of instruetion and ko 
laboratory work in science, and allow them to be ex- 
amined in the same subjects as the boys. There are 
also two excellent women’s colleges at Cambridge,— 
Newnham and Girton,—and the newer colleges are all 


opento women. England has, too, many good second- 
ary schools for girls. In Scotland three of the four 
universities admit women to university studies and 
degrees, and at the fourth—Glasgow—there is a 
woman’s college (Queen Margarite’s) affiliated with 
the university corporation. In lreland, women are 
admitted to the medical courses in the University of 
Dublin; and in the new Welsh university they are 
not only admitted to degrees and honors, but may be 
professors and members of the board of management. 

The Scandinavian countries — Iceland, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark—have always _pro- 
vided good secondary education for women, and for 
twenty years or more the universities have been open 
to them. Iceland admits women to the study of let- 
ters, medicine, and theology, and grants degrees for 
the same. They may practice medicine; and al- 
though allowed to take the theological course in the 
university, they are not permitted to become pastors, 
since the church, as elsewhere in Europe, is a matter 
of State concern. The University of Helsingfors in 
Finland is open to women, and all those who com- 
plete the course in medicine are allowed to enter the 
medical profession. About four per cent. of the uni- 
versity students of Finland are women. During the 
past ten years women have been admitted to the Nor- 
wegian university at Christiana; and as preparatory 
schools are lacking, such women as wish to fit for the 
university are allowed to enter the gymnasiums for 
boys. In the University of Stockholm, Sweden, 
women are denied only the courses in theology and 
law, and Sweden has an excellent system of secondary 
schools for girls. Denmark, since 1875, has opened 
the doors of her university to women, and permits 
them to take all degrees, excepting that of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

So little 1s expected of Russia that one is surprised 
to find she gives her women vastly better higher edu- 
cational opportunities than Germany, Austria, or 
Hungary. There are gymnasiums for women in Rus- 
sia the same as for men, so that many hundreds of 
Russian women are trained each year for the univer- 
sity. Unfortunately, the universities of the country 
are yet closed to them; but any woman who will 
complete a university course in any country of recog- 
nized educational standing may return to Russia and 
receive professional recognition. There are at the 
present time over 800 women in the practice of medi- 
cine in Russia—more than in any other country with 
the single exception of the United States. During 
the war with Turkey, a considerable number of 
women entered the medical service of the army, and 
the city health officers in St. Petersburg for several 
years have been largely composed of women. At 
Ziirich, Berne, and Paris one sees large numbers of 
Russian women; and of the excellent preparation of 
these women for university work the writer can 
speak from personal knowledge as regards the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where many of his fellow-students 
were educated Russian women. 
been more favorable to the admission of women to 
the universities than Russia. Had it not been for the 
untimely death of the late Czar, it is probable that 
some concessions might have been made to the Rus- 


Poland has always 


sian and Polish women, owing to the interest of his 
Czarina in the woman question, 

Both Holland and Belgium admit women to univer- 
There are afew women stu- 
dents at Amsterdam, Leyden, Utrecht, and Gréningen, 


sity studies and degrees. 


and some women graduates who are practicing medi- 


cine. Since 1876 women have been allowed to take 
university studies and degrees in Belgium. They 
are admitted at Brussels, Liege, and Ghent. They 


may enter medicine, pharmacy, and teaching, but the 
law is yet denied them, 

Spain and Portugal have done little for the higher 
education of women. In Portugal they are denied 
adinission to the university at Coimbra, but are ad- 
In Rou- 


mania the women are admitted to the universities at 


mitted to the medical school at Oporto. 


Bucharest and Jassy, and many Roumanian women 
study in Switzerland and France, The same is true 
of the Bulgarian women, Bulgaria having no institu- 


tions of university grade. 
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THE STRAWBERRY. 
BY W. L. GERMAN, ‘ 

I. Points for observation : 

Where are the seeds found ? 

Are seeds usually born outside ? 

Name fruits in which they are inside. 

Do you know of another in which they are outside ? 

Compare the seeds of the strawberry with the 
akenes or fruit of the buttercup (Figs. 2,3,4) or the 
may weed. 


Where in reference to the seeds do you find the 
fleshy part of the apple? (Fig. 6). Where in the 
strawberry ? 

Pull off the green leaves (calyx) of the berry. What 
comes off with it ? 

That upon which the calyx and the other parts of 
most flowers are borne is called the receptacle. 

Examine the receptacle of the raspberry (Fig. 5), 
the dandelion, and the sunflower. In these where are 
the seeds found? How does that upon which the 
seeds of the strawberry are borne differ from that 
which supports the seeds of the raspberry, the dande- 
lion, or the sunflower-? 

Is the fleshy part of the strawberry a receptacle ? 


Il. What is fruit? 
Strictly speaking, a fruit is a case or vessel inclos- 
ing a seed or seeds. 
How much of the apple (strictly) maybe termed 


Of the cherry ? 
A kernel of wheat ? 


Of the strawberry ? 
The akene 


the fruit ? 

Is a nut a fruit ? 
of the buttercup ? 

Practically, however, we apply the term fruit to 
the seed-case or seed-vessel (pericarp), and whatever 
else is organically connected with it. By a careful 
examination of the following fruits, both in their de- 
velopment and in the matured form, we will find them 
constituted as is here stated :-— 

1. The strawberry —the fleshy edible part, re- 
ceptacle, and upon this distinct carpels. (A carpel is 
a modified leaf that forms all or a part of the peri- 
carp.) 

2. Raspberry, blackberry, etc.—receptacle and con- 
solidated carpels. (Fig. 1.) 

3. Apple, pear—the inner part (pericarp) contain- 


ing the seeds and the outer fleshy part made up of 
calyx and receptacle combined. (Fig. 2. 

4. Mulberry, pineapple—the inner-part made up of 
the axis of inflorescence (flower-stalk), calyx, corolla, 
and bracts; the carpels being borne on the outside. 
(Bracts are small leaves at the base of the flower or 
flower-stalk.) (Figs. 3 and 4.) 

5. The tig—the summit of a fleshy stem hollowed 
out, lined within by countless delicate flowers, the 
Whole changing into a pulpy mass. (Fig. 5.) 

6. Peach, plu, ete.—fruits in the strictest sense ; 
the outer part of the pericarp softening like a berry, 
the inner hardening like a nut. (Fig. 6.) 


_ 4. Gooseberry, grape, etc. — fruits in the stictest 
sense ; the entire pericarp becoming soft and pulpy. 


III. 


What is a berry ? 

The term berry is commonly used to designate a 
fruit whose whole flesh is soft throughout, not open- 
ing when ripe, the seeds being immersed in the pulp. 

While all conform to this general statement or plan, 
marked differences may be noticed. Among these dif- 
ferences the following may readily be seen:— 

1. In the gooseberry and currant the calyx is ad- 
herent to ovary, and the placentze—from which the 
seeds derive their nourishment and to which they are 
attached—parietal; that is, connected with the rind. 
(The calyx in these, as in the apple, is attached to the 
upper extremity of the matured fruit.) (Fig. 1.) 

2. In the grape the placentze are in the centre. 


3. The orange and like fruits have a thick rind 
dotted with oil-glands, distinct from the pulp. Such 
berries are termed hesperidium. 

4. The fruit of the pomegranate is divided into 
cells filled with numerous seeds, each of which is sur- 
rounded with pulp, and separately inclosed in a thin 
sac. (Fig. 3.) 

Other fruits worthy of study, to which the term 
berry is properly applied, are the tomato, winter- 
green, asparagus, cranberry, and strawberry. (In the 
strawberry, as we have already seen, the real fruit is 
borne upon the outside of a thickened receptacle.) 


Plate IV 


[V. Distinction between a seed and a frutt. 

Most seeds are born in a case or closed sac (ovary) ; 
however, some, for example those of the pine and 
similar trees and shrubs which bear cones, have the 
seeds shut in by the dry leaves or scales of this cone- 
fruit. These naked seeds may also be found in the 
arbor-vitw, juniper, cedar, etc. In all of these during 
a portion of the period of seed-development the pro- 
tecting leaf scales close tightly over the seeds within ; 
but at maturity the scales have rolled back and the 
naked seed are borne away by the wind or fall to the 
ground, 

The real seed-vessel may contain one seed or many. 


| seribed, 


In the fruit or seed-vessel of the pea, the rose, or the 
apple, we find several or many, while in the fruit of 
the oak, the hazelnut, the buttercup, or the straw- 
berry, we find but one. That which we call a seed on 
the outside of the strawberry is really a fruit, made 
up of a pericarp inclosing a single seed. 

V. Fruits as to texture. 

As regards the texture of fruits there are three 
distinct kinds; viz., dry, stone, and fleshy. Dry fruits 
are those which have no flesh or pulp. This is a 
large and variable class, including such widely differ- 
ent fruits as those of the chestnut, the oak, the bean, 
and the maple. 

A stone-fruit or drupe is one that is soft and fleshy 
on the outside, and hard, like a nut, on the inside. 
The peach, the cherry, plum, and prune are familar 
examples. 

Of fleshy fruits, the class to which the strawberry 
belongs, there are three divisions; viz., the berry, the 
pepo, and the pome. The berry has already been de- 
The pepo, or gourd-fruit, is really a berry 
with a hard rind. The pumpkin, squash, and melon 
are illustrations. The term pome is applied to such 
berry-like fruits as the apple, pear, and quince, 

It would be of interest to study the strawberry- 
plant itself, under the following headings :— 

(a) How plants propagate themselves. 

1. By suckers—branches from underground 


stems. 
2. By stolons—branches taking root above 
ground, 


3. By offsets—as in the houseleek or onion. 
4. By runners—as in the strawberry. 

(b) Its leaf and flower compared with the other 
members of the rose family: 

(c) The wild species compared with the cultivated, 
as to leaf, flower, fruit, quality of fruit, ete. 

(d) The origin of the term strawberry, 

(e) The care of the plant. 

(f) How new varieties are obtained. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
BY SEYMOUR EATON, 


Director of the Department of Commerce and Finance, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. 


The commercial course in the average high school 
is a sort of side show, something beneath the dignity 
and superior knowledge of the professors, intended 
principally for boys and girls who cannot meet the 
examinations requirements of the other courses. The 
work is often in charge of a jack-of-all-trades teacher, 
whose name appears last on the catalogue. The senti- 
ment of the school, largely owing to the stand taken by 
its leading teachers, is against the commercial course. 
Boys who are bright and ambitious would be ashamed 
to own to their outside friends that they are taking this 
course, and as a consequence only the less industrious 
students drift into it. This condition of things is due 
almost wholly to the stand taken by the leaders in 
educational influence. Let the high schools put the 
commercial course where. it belongs, namely, on an 
equal footing with the classical and scientific courses, 
and let them put the work in charge of teachers who 
from training and practice are as competent to teach 
the principles of business as are the science and 
English teachers to teach their specialties, and let 
them create for the course a wholesome public senti- 
ment, and the time is not far distant when the best and 
brightest boys will recognize in the commercial course 
a suitable school preparation for responsibilities 
which are everywhere abundant, and which are un- 
equaled in importance. 

In submitting the following outline of a suitable 
commercial course for high schools, [ want to add an 
explanatory word or two. First as to the relative im- 
portance of subjects : 


MAJOR SUBJECTS, 


(6) Civil Gov- 
(d) English. 


1. Primary. (a) History of Commerce. 
ernment. (c) Business Forms and Customs. 
(e) Commercial Arithmetic. 


| Continued on page 16.} 
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Burrato, July 7-10. 
July 10-14, 


TuHereE will be more meeting 
at Buffalo than at Denver. 


and less excursioning 


NIAGARA is the great side attraction for the 
N. E. A., and the White mountains for the American 
Institute. 


May the National Council of Education bring for- 
ward some conclusions, or present some results of 
research that should be of great and recognized value 
to the profession. 


Tue portrait in this number is that of President 
Newton C. Dougherty, of the N. E. A., who has de- 
voted himself so ardently and wisely to the success 
of the Buffalo meeting. All honor to this efficient 
superintendent of Peoria, L1l., this level-headed leader 
and worthy representative of the third of a million 
teachers of America. 


Too much can hardly be said in condemnation of a 
species of loose criticism of the action of school 
boards whenver they chance to elect a gentleman who 
has the honor of being the author of a suecessful book 
or series of school-books. It is an honor, a great 
honor, to any man to have written a successful school- 
book. A man must, as a rule, have been a successful 
school teacher, must be a master of the science of edu- 
cation so far as his subject goes, must have excep- 
tional literary skill in order to make a success of 
educational authorship. 
to the rule, a man is a better teacher or 
supervisor who has harnessed his thought to type. 


With exceptions so rare as 
prove 


There should be no discount, but rather a premium 
It ought to be beneath the dignity 
of any man or set of men to try to win success for 
themselves by discounting a worthy man by such 
tactics, when so much injustice is involved. 


upon such men. 


THE JOURNAL OF 1895-96. 


Tur JourNnAL or Epucarion has never had so 
successful a year as since the issuance of the special 
number one year ago. The subscription list has gained 
more than ever; and the paper has had more adver- 
tising, more commendation, and more influences than 
ever before. The past year has brought greater op- 
portunities to Mr. Winship as editor and publisher, 
and he has given the JourNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER 
more and more of his time, attention, and thought, and 
in the future he will devote himself almost exclu- 
sively to the advancement of every interest that 
they represent. 

His national acquaintance, wide range of profes- 
sional friendships, business ability, and editorial in- 
stinet will be available for the improvement of every 
feature of the JourNAL or Epucarion and AMERICAN 
TeACHER, and all their influences will be exerted for 
every professional advantage of the teachers of the 
land. 

Many things that were not possible prior to his 
complete control of the business interests are sure to 
be accomplished. Without being cranky, he will 
make both the JourNAL and the TreacHERr intensely 
progressive, and without being conservative he will re- 
spect all of the old that is worthier than the new. 
There will be no fear of any new idea, but there will 
be no itching for newness. ‘The educational world is 


moving, but all irritation does not indicate a healthy 


5) 
flow of blood. 

The JournaAt and Teacuer will respect every good 
thought from whatever source, and will give their 
readers the most possible of the best possible. They 
have no enemies to punish, no friends to glorify, no 
jealousy or envy of rivals. These two great educa- 
tional papers will do more for their readers and for 
the profession the coming year than ever before, 


They invite co-operation. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The teachers’ agency is the best of all means of ad- 
justing candidates to their places. ‘The principle 
involved, and the practice as well, are as firmly estab- 
lished as fire or life insurance. 

The prejudice which it met fifteen years ago is 
as completely a thing of the past as the objection to 
fire insurance. No man can more easily make him- 
self ridiculous than by crying out against the prin- 
ciple of the teachers’ agency or life insurance. 
Philosophically, there is no other means of securing 
position or promotion so reasonable; commercially, 
there is none so honorable; practically, there is none 
so sensible. 

The old-time examination of stray candidates was a 
subject for caricature; the subsequent advertising 
method was a bid for men and women with “outs” 
and weaknesses. It is “rock bottom” in the matter 
of commercial honor. A man may well hesitate to ask 
another to commend him, and much less to champion 
his cause, without return, and often it places a man 
under humiliating indebtedness to another to have 
him secure for him a position. In the old days many 
a man wore himself out in the service of a long 
retinue of friends, with hardly a thank you from 
those he served, and with many curses from those for 
whom he worked hardest but ineffectually. There 
was no man who suffered more in friendships than 
the man of twenty years ago who was regarded as in- 


fluential in getting places, One man ina single year 


paid out nearly $50 in running about for friends, 
never had so much as his postage returned, and lost 
several good friends for whom he worked in vain. 

A teacher can record his application without the 
slightest humiliation, such as he feels when he asks 
his friends to push him; for he nows pays his $2.00, 
thereby paying for all the trouble aud annoyance at- 


tendant upon it, and if he secures a good position, he 
is more than glad to pay a commission of five per cent. 
A teacher in school, who needs all his time and strength 
for daily work, can well pay so paltry a sum for the 
sake of knowing that some one has his interest at 
heart. School committees and superintendents have 
learned that they can get track of a score of first-class 
teachers, with every desirable fact connected there- 
with, in less time than they could learn of two 
teachers otherwise. The manager of an agency is un- 
prejudiced. His only aim is to “fill the bill” satis- 
factorily. He has every grade of teacher, and al] 
kinds of specialists, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity president, and when he is told what is wanted, 
he can, with ease, select a series of candidates who 
meet precisely those conditions, leaving abundant 
play for the taste in making selections by the com- 
mittee. 

Through the medium of the agency there is never 
oceasion for a superintendent or committee to take 
the first comer, for he has as wide a range of material 
to choose from as he desires. To-day, practically, no 
important position is filled without consulting an 
agency. The highest salaried university presidencies 
are seldem filled until some agency has been con- 
sulted ; and the facts learned about the most promi- 
nent men are usually sought through anagency, Asa 
consulting medium a first-class agency is regarded as 
reliable as Bradstreet’s business agency, and would 
no sooner misrepresent a candidate than Bradstreet 
would a merchant. Every day demonstrates more 
and more the dependence of the best men and women 
upon the agency for desirable promotion, and the 
most self-respecting men and women are most desir- 
ous of cancelling their indebtedness in business 
principles. 

In 1886, Mr. Winship wrote as follows: “ We have 
had as wide a range of acquaintance as most people ; 
and from a four years’ experience in one of the best 
normal schools as teacher we have had a reasonably 
large list of teachers with whom we were personally 
acquainted ; and yet, as a member of three different 
school boards, and as secretary of the New West Ed- 
ucation Commission, employing many teachers, we 
learned, long ago, that the only economical use of 
time, strength, and traveling expenses was to utilize 
the teachers’ bureaus, until we viewed them as our 
best friends in the securing of teachers. Out of all 
the teachers ever chosen in that way we never made 
a mistake, while we have made mistakes when we re- 
lied upon the enthusiastic recommendations of friends, 
or even upon our own favorable prejudices. We have 
often employed our best fmends of former years 
through a bureau, of whose availability we should not 
else have known. We are no more earnest in our 
faith in the bureau plan than we have been for six 
years ; and we base our faith on what it has personally 
done for us in securing teachers. We believe it will 
do as much as any one instrumentality in making the 
teacher’s position secure.” 


THE BOY’S WORDS. 


One of the most interesting, suggestive, and valua- 
ble studies of a child relates to his learning words. 
Word-life is an important feature in his development: 
At first it is an ear-hunger, so to speak. It is an in- 
teresting first step when the child knows when any 
one says, “ papa,” “ mamma,” “ George,” “ Edith.” 

This is rarely noticed except by close students of chil- 
dren, but there is a given minute, as definite as that in 
which he stepped, when his ear takes its first step with 
the names of persons orthings, At first he learns slowly. 
It is usually several days after he knows one word by 
sound before he knows a second, and it is quite a time 
before he will learn two words in the same day ; then 
he will learn several in a day, and the genuine hunger 
lasts till he knows enough for his own uses ; then the 
hunger, as such, ceases as definitely as did his taking 
hold of chairs when he walked. 

The minute he goes alone with his ears, the hunger 
is gone. The second word-hunger is vocal, and in 
much the same way he learns to speak one word, after 
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a time a second, and eventually two or three a day. 
His first words are usually name-words, then action- 
words, feeling-words, descriptive-words. A brilliant 
child, before he is three years of age, uses all parts of 
speech freely and correctly. 

There are few things so fascinating as the close 
study of a child in the use of words, notably of per- 
sonal pronouns. A little boy used J for the first 
time. It was used for subject, object, and to denote 
possession. In a few days the J of the possessive 
shaded into “Ine,” and very soon “Ine” became 
“mine,” and then “ me” came tardily, very tardily, to 
take its proper place. His own name was for a long 
time the objective case. 

In all this he needs no help, indeed it is better to 
give him no help. It is not the development of ma- 
turity. It is merely an unfolding as the leaves of a 
bud roll open. It is better for him to hear good lan- 
guage and depend upon his own adjustment of his 
forms of expression to those that he hears, than to be 
often told how to speak. You make amateur Lord 
Fauntleroys to blossom into dudes when you give 
them no opportunity to learn, say, do, or be anything 
that they are not trained into. 

The character and quality of a child’s words will 
depend very largely upon those of his associates whom 
he most enjoys. He should be fed with the best of 
words, but they must be fed to him through the con- 
versation of those with whom he craves association. 

Ultimately his vocabulary, through conversation, 
has had its fill. The hunger therefore ceases, and he 
longs for rhythm. He wants words faster and more 
varied than they come naturally. He snatches up 
every rhyme that is full of jingle. 

The memory age is now upon him. From about 
five years of age to eleven is focused the real memory- 
hunger of the child, though it sometimes begins earlier 
and lingers a little. Its height is usually reached at 
about eight years of age. There is almost no limit to 
what can be done with the child through the memo- 
rizing of rhythmic texts or stanzas with a little care. 
He wants variety. Feed him well-selected scripture 
texts, passages that have a ring to them, and you will 
be surprised at the amount he will learn. 


THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CON- 
FERENCE. 


Such a conference as that at Lake Mohonk recently 
on “International Arbitration” helps to form public 
sentiment, and to relieve a discussion of vagueness. 
All agree that war between civilized nations is as un- 
necessary as it is un-Christian; but how shall arbi- 
tration be made to take its place ? 

That is the question to which the jurists, public 
men, editors, clergymen, military officers, college pro- 
fessors, and others assembled at Lake Mohonk ad- 
dressed themselves, and although, as was to be 
expected, there were differences of view as to details, 
certain things may be taken as jointly constituting 
the ideal of those who have studied this subject most 
carefully. 

For one thing, there must be some kind of a per- 
manent tribunal, to which international differences 
can be submitted as soon as they arise. The advan- 
tages of such a tribunal, constituted without reference 
to any particular issue gyer the ordinary commission 
of arbitration, made up when a quarrel exists, and 
composed mostly of partisans, are obvious. It saves 
friction and a waste of time, and is more likely to be 
judicial in its decisions. But whether such a tri- 
bunal can be vested with the actual powers of a 
court: whether there is any real analogy between the 
supreme court of the United States in its relations to 
the states and the relations of the proposed court to 
the nations constituting it: and whether it is wise to 
call it a court at all, or to rest content with the more 
familiar term, a commission of arbitration, are open 
questions. 

That the United States and Great Britain should 
take the lead in establishing such a eourt is most 
fitting, as the two great English-speaking nations are 
the leaders of the world. But it does not at all 


follow that the court should be limited, even at the 
beginning, to those two nations. 

As to the kinds of questions which might be sub- 
mitted to such a tribunal, there is force in the sug- 
gestion urged by ex-Senator Edmands and others, 
that no nation would bind itself by treaty to submit 
every kind of international question to arbitration 
and abide by the result. It would be necessary 
either to limit the jurisdiction of the tribunal at first 
to a few specified kinds of cases, or to determine as 
each case arose whether it should be submitted. In 
either case, there would be a steady tendency toward 
an enlarged application of the principle. In either 
case, also, there need be little thought as to means 
for enforcing the decisions of the tribunal. A nation 
which disregarded them would be in a position of 
intolerable isolation. 

The plan which has been formulated by the New 
York Bar Association, and which was forcibly pre- 
sented at the Mohonk conference, seems as practical 
as any that has been presented. This plan is that 
the court of last resort in each one of a certain 
number of nations, say four on the American conti- 
nent and five in Europe, should designate one of its 
members to be a member of an international tribunal, 
Without waiting for the negotiation of treaties or 
other formalities, the judges thus designated could 
organize the proposed tribunal. This tribunal would 
then be ready to adjudicate any international question 
which might be submitted to it by any special 
arrangement or treaty; and this, whether the nations 
concerned were or were not among those which con- 
stituted the tribunal. 

Under this plan there would always be in readiness 
a tribunal of absolutely impartial judges, each repre- 
senting the highest court and the fullest confidence 
of his nation. In dignity and character, at least, if 
not in prerogatives, such a tribunal would be in truth 
a high court, or supreme court of the nations; and 
the public sentiment of the civilized world would 
sustain and enforce its decisions. 

If such a tribunal were once established, wars would 
not altogether disappear, but they would become 
less and less frequent. Statesmen and governments 
would perceive that war was not only a less humane, 
but a more wasteful and unsatisfactory way of adjust- 
ing quarrels than arbitration. To this wise conclu- 
sion they would be helped by the very distinctiveness 
of modern implements of war; for, as was suggested 
at Mohonk, the race between inventors of invulnera- 
ble armor and irresistible projectiles makes, in the 
end, for peace, and promotes arbitration. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Teachers, as a class, are the best conventioners. 
They have the most occasions and they best improve 
them. There are, however, many who neglect them, 
and often to their serious professional detriment. 
The day has come in which a principal and superin- 
tendent suffers who is not professionally active. 
To-day no man can be so much of a genius, can be so 
faithful to his own business as to be efficient in any 
department of education without being in touch with 
the brethren in their public meetings, and this ona 
large scale. He must not neglect his own business, 
but after that he must professionalize himself. The 
younger men must face these new conditions squarely. 
The seniors, who began their professional life earlier, 
may not suffer, but every young man will find his way 
hedged about who does not make himself a profes- 
sional place through the companionships of the great 
associations. No man can mind his own business 
satisfactorily who does not make such bodies as the 
American Institute of Instruction in New England, 
the Southern Association, and the National Educa- 
tional Association his business. He must respect 
his brethren in the city or county in which he lives, 
and in his state, but he must also conscientiously 
attend the larger bodies and know the men and 
women who congregate there. It takes time for a 
man to know the teachers with whom he meets but 
once a year, but he will never know them without 


such annual meeting. Every young man and every 
aspiring young woman in New England should go to 
Bethlehem and meet with the older men and women 
who have given education in the East its momentum, 
and, so far as possible, they should go also to Buffalo 
and meet with the men and women in a wider arena. 
This should be the beginning of a consecration to a 
habit of permanent attendance. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CAN AID TEXTILE SCHOOLS. 


The establishment of a textile school in a large 
manufacturing city may be of such special and direct 
benefit to the city, the supreme judicial court of Mas- 
sachusetts holds, as to warrant the appropriation by 
it of asum of money in aid of the school, although 
persons from elsewhere may be members or trustees 
of the corporation, or may be admitted to be taught 
therein. Hanscom v, City of Lowell, 43 N. E. Rep. 
196. It is in aid of manufactures, which the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts enjoins the legislature to en- 
courage. So chapter 475 of 1895, authorizing manu- 
facturing cities in which such schools are organized 


or 


to appropriate not to exceed $25,000, is constitutional. 


TO TEACH HOW DISEASES ARE SPREAD, 

A law was passed in Michigan in 1895 requiring 
that there shall be taught in every year in every 
public school in that state the principal modes by 
which each of the dangerous communicable diseases 
are spread, and the best methods for the restriction 
and prevention of each such disease. ‘The state board 
of health is to annually send to the publie school 
superintendents and teachers throughout the state 
printed data and statements which shall enable them 
to comply with this law. School boards are required 
to direct such superintendents and teachers to give 
oral and blackboard instruction, using the data and 
statements supplied by the state board of health. 
Neglect or refusal on the part of any superintendent 
or teacher to comply with the provisions of this law 
shall be considered a sufticient cause for dismissal 
from the school by the school board. Any school 
board wilfully neglecting or refusing to comply with 
any of the provisions of this act shall be subject to 
fine, the same as for neglect of any other duty per- 
taining to their office. This law applies to all public 
schools in the state, including schools in cities or vil- 
lages, whether incorporated under special charter, or 
under the general laws. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Russia promises to establish a public school system for 
Siberia. 

The eighteenth general conference of American librarians is 
to be held in Cleveland, September 1-4, 1896. The conference 
will be rendered the more interesting this year by the celebra- 
tions going on in Cleveland. 

Professor Charles F. Warner of Cambridge has issued as a 
pamphlet ‘* An Effective Order of Topics for Teaching Physics,” 
a paper read by him before the Eastern Association of Physics 
Teachers in February. It is probably the best treatment of the 
modern ideas in physics’ teaching that has yet appeared. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, have issued a popular edition 
($1.00) of Henry D. Lloyd's ‘‘ Wealth and Commonwealth,” of 
which Edward Everett Hale well says, ‘‘ It is as much an epoch- 
making book as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” It is certainly the 
greatest study of social and economic problems that has yet 
appeared. 


American students going abroad for the summer may be in- 
terested to know that there will be held at Jena, from the third 
to the fifteenth of August, a VKerienkurse, including lectures on 
astronomy, botany, physics, zoology, hygiene, physiology, 
psychology, philosophy, pedagogy, modern languages, literature, 
and history. 


French is to be recognized as the official language at the 
Twelfth International Medical Congress, to be held at Moscow, 
in August, 1897. At the general assemblies speeches may be 
delivered in other European languages. The sectional papers 
and discussions must be either in French, German, or Russian. 
The exclusion of English will probably interfere with the attend- 
ance of members from Great Britain and America. 


A short time before his death, Mr. Austin Corbin, whose park 
in New Hampshire is attracting such wide attention, made 
a proposition to the park commissioners of New York to place 
in one of the city parks a herd of bison from his Blue moun- 
tain park, numbering thirty head. This offer was accepted. 
While it is not definitely decided which park is to have the 
bison, Van Cortlandt is generally spoken of, and about 150 acres 
are to be devoted to their use. This spring twelve calves have 
been added to the New Hampshire herd, making the present 
number seventy. All except the thirty for New York were 
turned loose in the park early in May. 
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(6) Econo- 
(e) 


Srconpary. (a) Commercial Geography. 
(c) Bookkeeping. (d) Banking and Finance. 
(f) Business Advertising. 


9 
mics. 
Commercial Law. 


MINOR SUBJECTS. 
(c) Type-writing. 
(f) Commercial 


(4) Correspondence. 
(e) Commercial French. 


(a) Penmanship. 
(d) Stenography. 
German. 

The primary subjects are fundamental ; that is, they 
are necessary foundations upon which to build the in- 
The subjects of the group 
classed as minor are supplementary. They do not 
form a necessary part of a commercial course. The 
young man who has a large knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the major subjects will have no difficulty in 
writing good letters, and it will matter little whether 
his penmanship is vertical or spencerian, so long as it 
is legible. Shorthand and typewriting really form 
no part of a commercial course. They are important, 
and can, perhaps, be attached to this course as well 
as to any other; the young lady who is preparing to 
take down and typewrite a business letter is not 
training for business any more than she is training 
to be an architect or a lawyer. The business course, 
if it does anything, should train men to be business 
owners and managers—in short, to do business, in the 
same sense that technical courses train men to build 
bridges and medical courses train men to cure dis- 
eases. A country which trades so largely with France 
and Germany should train a limited number of its 
business men to speak and write the language of 
these countries. 


struetion which follows. 


TWO-YEARS’ COURSE. 


FIRST YEAR. 


History of Commerce.—Karly commercial centres ; methods 
of exchange in ancient times; shipping of the ancients; fairs 
and markets; results of maritime discoveries; changing of 
commercial routes; international treaties affecting commerce ; 
discoveries affecting commerce; growth and advance of com- 
mercial enterprise ; trade statistics. 

Civil Government.—Instruction in the history and workings 
of our governmental institutions—municipal, county, state, and 
national ; state and Federal courts ; election machinery and bal- 
lot systems; organization and operation of political parties ; 
duties of American citizenship. 

Commercial Arithmetic.—Trade standards and prices; man- 
ufacturers’ and contractors’ estimates ; measuring and weighing 
of articles of commerce; interest and discount; securities and 
investments; taxes and duties; financial statements of banks 
and corporations. 

English.—The growth and development of che English lan- 
guage; common errors in the use of English; selections from 
the works of American authors, carefully read, with some 
critical and philological study; selected works of English liter- 
ature; principles of composition. 


English Forms and Customs.—Retail and wholesale invoices ; 
bills and statements; buying and selling; importing and ship- 
ping; checks; promissory notes; commercial drafts; time- 
books and pay-rolls; bills of lading and way-bills; credit rates 
of domestic and foreign dealers; collaterals; borrowing; for- 
mation of stock companies; transportation methods; packing 
and marking goods ; checking; delivery and collection methods ; 
entering foreign goods; ciphers and codes. 

Supplementarg Studies.—Penmanship ; business correspond- 
ence; typewriting; office practice; French or German; 
speed arithmetic. 

SECOND YEAR. 


Commercial Geography.—A description of the earth’s sur- 
face with special reference to the discovery, production, manu- 
facture, transportation, and exchange of articles of trade ; soil ; 
climate, and its effect upon commerce; forests; mines; centres 
of industry ; markets; imports; exports; production of food, 
clothing, building material, heat, and light; water-ways ; rail- 
ways; comparison of countries ; industrial possibilities. 

Bookkeeping.—A thorough course in the principles of double- 
entry, illustrated by practice in keeping the records of several 
distinct kinds of business houses. 

Economics.—The production, exchange, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth; organization of production; land, 
labor, capital; nature and functions of money; trade regula- 
tions and restrictions ; government finance and systems of tax- 
ation; interpretation and use of statistics; economic questions 
of the day. 

Commercial Law.—Statute and common law; real and per- 
sonal property ; contracts; laws regarding corporations ; execu- 
tors and administrators ; principal and agent ; liability of employ- 
ers ; sales ; mortgages ; warranty ; liens; bailments ; common car- 
riers ; negotiable paper ; deeds, mortgages, leases ; attachment ; 


judgment and execution; exemptions; insolvency ; national 
laws affecting shipping, railroading, and commerce generally. 


Banking and Finance.—The treasury department; the 
national banking system; money and currency of the United 
States; state banks; savings banks; trust companies; the 
clearing house system; check indorsements and collections ; 
drafts and exchange; foreign exchange; bank loans; borrow- 
ing from banks; giving bonds; instrument of credit; foreign 
commercial credit ; the world’s financial systems ; note brokers ; 
letters of credit; stock exchanges; stock companies; invest- 
ment securities; bonds; railroad mortgages; substitution 
securities. 

Business Advertising.—Styles of type and paper; printers’ 
estimates; proof reading; outline drawing; preparation of ad- 
vertising matter; advertising rates; general study of the lead- 
ing newspapers and periodicals of the country; study of 
different methods of advertising; preparation of circulars, 
pamphlets, and catalogues. 

Supplementary Studies.—Stenograp»y ; French or German; 
free-hand drawing; chemistry. 


A VISIT TO SOME OF DICKENS’ LAND- 
MARKS. 
BY MILDRED ROELKER. 


Dickens and London are two names inseparably 
linked in the minds of most of us, and a first visit to 
the great metropolis would indeed be incomplete did 
it not inelude a sight of such places as Dickens’ 
pages have rendered famous for all time. So many 
foreigners (I need hardly say they are almost all 
Americans) go annually, and at certain seasons 
daily, to visit the places about which Dickens wrote, 
that professional guides can now be had for the pur- 
pose of pointing out such landmarks as remain of the 
scenes described by him. 

Time and the spirit of improvement and of innova- 
tion have swept away the greater number, but many 
places can still be located, even though their appear- 
ance is now totally altered, and it is interesting and 
thrilling to feel that you are standing on the very 


spot where Dickens has so often walked, and looking 
at the very sights that met his eyes as he composed 
his stories. And when the changes have been few, 
and the spot bears a close resemblance to your con- 
ception of what it should be, then it is indeed 
delightful. The following description of these places 
pictures them as they appeared during the past 
summer. 

We first visited the Old Curiosity Shop, now no 
longer stocked with curios, but with books and waste 
paper. Its exterior exactly corresponds with the 
description in the novel, as the accompanying picture 
will show, and a little exercise of the imagination 
will readily refurnish the interior with its medley 
collection of quaint, high-backed chairs and odd 
shaped cabinets, with ghostly suits of armor peering 
from dark corners, fantastic carvings and distorted 
figures, tapestries of weird uncouth design, a thou- 
sand and one dusty odds and euds —and finally with 


the familiar figures of the child and the old man. 
A sight of the building as it stands now conjures up 
a hundred scenes in the imagination, until you be- 
come oblivious of the bustle of the London streets, 
the curious glances of the passer-by, and the im. 
patient guide at your side, who, long familiar with 
the scene, is anxious to be off to a new spot of inter. 
est, and so get through her labors for the day. 

So you tear yourself away, and, still absorbed in 
memories of little Nell, find yourself in an incredibly 
short time threading the mazes of a succession of 
narrow courts, which bring you out into an open, 
oblong yard, asphalted and furnished with a swing, 
as a play-ground for poor children. It is a greater 
demand on your fancy this time to restore the former 
scene described in “Bleak House.” A damp and 
mouldy grave-yard, hemmed in by filthy houses, on 
whose walls a thick humidity broke out like a dis- 
ease: their kitchen windows looked out on heaps of 
disordered stones and graves, assuming strange, fan- 
tastic shapes in the dim light cast by a single lamp, 
burning over an iron gate in the miserable arching 
that formed its entrance. To this lonely and awful 
spot Lady Deadlock came at night with Joe, and here, 
on the steps covered with the dank and oozy slime of 
such a place, they found her lying dead. Now all is 
changed, and the only suggestions of its former 
aspect are the old head-stones, still standing around 
against the walls, mouldy with age, their inscriptions 
so worn as to be no longer legible, and the steps with 
the old iron gate at the entrance. 

On leaving this spot we turned our steps towards 
the lodging of little Miss Flite in Chancery lane. 
The windows of her room look out into the yard of 
Chancery court, and there were pots of growing 
flowers in the windows, but no birds. A few doors 
off was the home of Krooks, the Lord Chancellor of 
the rag and bottle shop, where he met his gruesome 
end and went off by spontaneous combustion. 


As I stood in the very room, now a earpen- 
ter’s work-shop, the horror of the scene came 
back to me with all the force of 

reality. The midnight hour; the 

presage of some overhanging evil; 


the thick, black soot dropping over 
everything; the frightful odor; the 
stagnant, slimy, yellow liquid that crept 
and oozed through every chink and 
crevice; the smouldering, suffocating 
vapor; and finally the charred and 
noisome heap of something from which 
the cat drew back in terror; every detail 
was before me with ghastly reality, and 
I was not sorry to reach again the fresh- 
ness of the outer air. It seems too bad 
that this house, one of the most per- 
fectly-preserved of all Dickens’ land- 
marks, is shortly to be torn down and 
effaced. 

Several inns were pointed out to us 
as the ones in which Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends stopped at different 
times, but they are so changed in 
name and appearance as to be un- 
recognizable. But one old inn remains 
that answers exactly to the description of the 
White Hart, famous as the house where we first 
make the acquaintance of Sam Weller. This is 
almost the only one in London that has remained 
unaltered, and it is the quaintest, prettiest place 
imaginable, You enter through a court that runs off 
the busy, modern street, and once inside this you 
seemed to be transported back several generations 
There are the stables and coach-houses opening off 
the yard, clean as wax, and exactly answering to 
your expectations. There, too, are the tap-room, the. 
back parlor filled with worthies smoking long, 
stemmed clay pipes around the table, the coffee 
room, and finally the hostess presiding at her bar, 
the latter fragrant and agreeable with oranges and 
lemons, and its rows of inviting-looking bottles. The 
inn itself is built with open galleries all the way up, 
around which grow vines and flowers. To complete 
the scene at which we were gazing with delight, 
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Harper & Brothers’ New and Forthcoming Text-Books. ‘ 


4 
4 
HILL’S PRINCIPLES OF BUEHLER'S' PRACTICAL 
RHETORIC. REVISED. EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. i 
A NEW GEOMETRY | 
METHODS OF E R e BOYHOOD OF 
MIND-TRAINING. SHAKESPEARE. 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS announce the immedi- 
ate publication of the Elements of Plane and_ Solid 
Geometry, by ANDREW W. and Irvinc FisHer, 
Professors in Yale University, a book which will mark a 
new era in the text-books and the teaching of geometry. 
ENGLISH-GREEK INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


DICTIONARY, 


The principle of teaching geometry from  modcls 
whereby the 
great prob- 


A ZAC D’ 
lem of educa- BROWNSON'S REVISION 


parture in 
| 
| 
| OF SMITH'S SMALLER 
| 
| 


HARPER'S CLASSICAL 


as 
Pedagogy, 
DICTIONARY. (/x Press.) ting the stu- HISTORY OF GREECE. 


dent’s imag- 
ination to a 
proper com- 


From Phillips-lLoomis ‘‘ Elements of Geometry." 


of figures of three dimensions is solved. 

By the use of photo-engravings (see illustrations) 
arranged side by side with skeleton drawings, the most 
magnificent collection of geometrical models ever construct- 
ed is brought within reach of every preparatory school and 
college student. 

This book is, in short, the ideal geometry for which all 
have been waiting, and which every teacher of mathematics 
will wish to see and use. 


PHILLIPS-LOOMIS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ROLFE'S STUDY OF 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


AMES'S THEORY OF 
PHYSICS. (Nearly Ready.) 


DODGE'S REVISION OF 
ORTON'S COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY, 


DEWEY'S ELEMENTARY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
(/n Preparation.) 


Elements of Plane 
Geometry and Ge- 
ometry of Space, 
with an Appendix 
treating of Plane 
Curves and Plane 
Figures, Exercises 
in Plane and Solid 


DEWEY’'S ADVANCED 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
(ua Preparation.) 


Geometry, an Intro- 
duction to Modern 
Geometry, includ- 
ing also a compar- 
ison of Plane Spher- 


ROBERTSON'S HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


ical and Pseudo- 
Spherical Geome- 
try, a Table of 
Five - place Loga 
rithms, a Table of 
English and Metric From Phillips-Loomis ‘ Elements of Geometry 
Measures and an 
Index of Definitions, Constructions, and practic al rules of Mensuration. By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS ; 
and IRVING FIsHeR, Professors in Yale University. With more than 600 illustrations and diagrams. 
STEDMAN'S pp. 540. Crown 8vo. Descriptive circular and price on application. 


MODERN GREEK 
MASTERY. (/x Press.) 


Copyright, 1896, by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PHILLIPS-LOOMIS 
TABLES OF 
LOGARITHMS. 


Harper & Brothers’ Illustrated descriptive Catalogue, containing descriptions 


of these and many other school-books, will be sent on request, 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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there suddenly:Zemergedj from the inn and came 
towards us a short man, with very little legs and a 
large head, a Dickeiis man from head to foot, wear- 
ing a high, old-fashioned shirt collar, red cravat, and 
checked clothes, his sleek hair parted in the middle 
of the back of his head and brushed forwards with 
He 
was the proprietor, of course, and his pride was great 
as he informed us that the inn had been in the pos- 
session of his family for a hundred years or more, 
handed down from father to son, without alteration 
For once we blessed the spirit of 


scrupulous exactness over the ears and temples. 


or innovation. 
conservatism that had preserved for our generation 
this touch of a by-gone age, and it had its reward. 
“Searcely a day passes,” said our host, “ that mum- 
bers of Americans do not come to visit this inn for 
Dickens’ sake.”’ 

Quite a different experience 
Whitechapel and to the neighborhoods of Fagin and 
Bill Sykes. The with 
the former place made it a gruesome spot to stand in, 
but the old Jew’s lair, and the home of the Artful, 
and the lurking places of Sykes and his murderous 


was our visit to 


horrible murders associated 


crew are now all effaced, and the neighborhood has 
become too decent to be suggestive of the vice and 
squalor that once infested it. 

Another locality that was pointed out to us was 
the office of the worthy Sampson Brass, and his no 
less admirable sister Sally. The street 
greatly and is now built up with modern shops, but 
we saw the very window through which Dick Swiv- 
eller used to gaze at the Punch and Judy shows that 
visited the neighborhood, and in which the impish 
dwarf would thrust his ugly head to lear at Sampson, 
to the exquisite discomfort of the latter gentleman, 


has altered 


Quilp’s wharf, too, is gone, and thriving shops 
occupy its place. But the identical public house, 
modernized, it is true, but still the very same at 
which little David Coppertield stopped when he came 
up to London to go to school, still stands near Char- 


ing Cross. It brought back to our recollection the 


picture of the little child and the facetious waiter 
who drank his beer and ate most of his dinner. Poor 
little Javid. What mortification he endured through 
the undeserved jokes of the passengers on his abnor- 
mal appetite, carried so far that he went supperless 
to bed rather than become a second time the butt of 
their pleasantries, and how real it all seemed as we 
stood before the very house where it had happened. 

We next visited the neighborhood where poor, 
foolish little Dora lived, while David was courting 
her, and also Tower hill, where Mrs. Jiniwin resided 
in peace and love with her dear son-in-law, Quilp; but 
of these historic spots the locality alone remains, the 
house having been long since pulled down. 

Another deeply interesting spot was the chambers 
occupied by Exgene Wrayburn and Mortimer Light- 
wood, and the identieal court where the unfortunate 
Bradley Headstone used to lie in waiting for Eugene. 
The chambers are now occupied by some unknown 
barrister, so we had to content ourselves with a view 
of their exterior. 

Barnaby Rudge next claimed our thoughts as we 
passed Newgate prison, the central scene of the Gor- 
don riots, which the mob, headed by Maypole Hugh, 
Dennis, and the poor half-witted Barnaby, forced and 
set on fire to liberate the prisoners. We saw, too, 
the house where Sir Edward Cluster lived, and where 
Hugh visited him on divers occasion. 

The old Marshalsea, famous as little Dorrit’s home, 
no longer stands, but the guide indicated its site, and 
not far off the bridge where she used to walk and 
take the air. We passed, too, the theatre where 
Fanny Dorrit was engaged, and where their uncle 
played the violin in the orchestra. And finally the 
familiar name of “ Dombey and Son” greeted our eyes 
above the entrance to a shop, the name of a firm of 
book-sellers. 

Of course, one needs to have plenty of imagination 
to divest many of these localities of their modern 
aspect, and recreate and people them with Dickens’ 
world. 


ART STUDY IN BROOKLINE (MASS.) 
SCHOOLS. 


BY IRENE WEIR. 


Throughout all grades for September and October 
the plan calls for the drawing of a large variety o{ 
studies from nature. This is for the purpose of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the autumnal 
phase of out-door life in contrast to and relation with 
the spring study, and to give practice and skill iy 
free artistic expression. 

During November and December the aim is to lead 
the feeling and execution toward design, which js 
the basis of all art expression. Simple, accurate im 
itation of nature has scientific value. When nature 
is used as a means for suggesting an infinite variety 
of new, original, and beautiful combinations, a differ. 
ent and larger motive is involved. No longer is jt 
imitation, but creation. 

Within each mind lie unknown possibilities. The 
purpose of an art training should be to develop what 
lies there in embryo. This can be done, not by giy- 
ing it alone material for imitation, but by giving it, 
as well, opportunity for creation. 

At this point lies the weakness of publie school art 
The development of the origina- 
tive faculties is usually either neglected or postponed 
until much of the inherent creative ability is become 
atrophied or perhaps quite lost. A well-rounded plan 
should aim to cultivate all faculties hand in hand in 
their natural relation. To express in beautiful forms 
what the mind sees is no less important than to ren- 
der accurately what the eye sees. It is this that has 
given the arts their dignity and undisputed preémi- 
nence through all time. 

Art is the outward expression of the great har- 
monies which underlie all life and thought and feel- 
ing. It must be true; it must be beautiful : harmony 
is its keynote. Music is in no sense imitative, yet 
the poets call it the divine harmony, 


training in general. 


Imagination, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY'S 
FOR THACH ARS. 


‘“Paradise of Childhood.” 


We have just published the Quarter Century Edition of this popular guide to the kindergarten, This book has long been known as an exponent of 


pure Froebelian Kindergartning, and forms the best possible foundation for the building of a complete Kindergarten Education. 


The new edition 


contains a life of Froebel by Henry W. Brake, with illustrations, and also copious notes on the Gifts and Occupations by Mitron BraDLEY, making a 
book of nearly 300 pages. Nothing of the former edition has been omitted, and so much new matter has been added that the book, always a classic in 
its field, is more valuable than ever. There is no book published which is of so great a help to teachers who have not had a kindergarten training, and 


who still are obliged to introduce kindergarten methods into their schools, 


MYTHS AND MOTHERPLAYS. 


mothers with confidence that it will be appreciated. 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


This is a book of morning talks and stories for kindergartners, primary schools, and homes, 
and will be found a library in itself, so far as holding the interest of little children is concerned. 
The talks and stories are about the things with which children ought to be most intimately 


acquainted. Nearly 450 pages, and over 100 illustrations. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


For Kindergartnérs, Primary Teachers,and Mothers. By JEANETTE R.GREGORY. Price, $3.00. 


THE KINDERGARTEN BLACKBOARD. 
With an introduction, by CONSTANCE MACKENZIE. 
SONGS, GAMES, AND RHYMES. 
For the Nursery, Kindergarten, and Primary School. 


Eupora Lucas HAILMANN. Paper, $1.25. Cloth, $1.75. 
¥ ’ / 


ELEMENTARY COLOR. 


By Mivron Brapury. 


With an introduction by Professor HENRY LEFAVoUR, of Williams College. 


Send for our 8o-page catalogue, containing a full list of our books and other school aids. 


By Sara E, 
This is the title of a charming book, which we have just published, and offer to teachers and 
Beautifully illustrated. 


By Eminie Pounsson. 


By Manion 


With notes and suggestions by 


Price, cloth, $1.00. 


Price, cloth, $2.00. Price, each part, 
By Emity A. WEAVER. 


Price, 60 cents. 


By MILron BRADLEY. 


Price, 75 cts. By ANNIE L. PAGE. 


and improved. 


+ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - . . 


WOODWORK IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


For Primary and Grammar Grades. 


FROEBEL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


= Also a description of our extensive manufactures i 
You will be sure to find many things to interest you in this catalogue, and you can have it for the asking. We 


pages of this year’s catalogue will prove. Subscribe for KINDERGARTEN NEWS. enlarged 
’ 


Price, in handsome cloth, $2.00. 
KNIFE WORK IN THE SCHOOLROON. 


Problems for pupils under fourteen. 


By GeorGcE B. KILbon. Price, $1.00. 


HELPS FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


A Manual for the use of Educational Material. 


Price, $5 cents. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Parts I. and II. By ELeanor Siru. 


Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


PAPER AND SCISSORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Price, 25 cents. 


By FRepERICK A. HINCKLEY. Price, 21.00. 


COLOR IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Price, 25 cents. 


n the line of kindergarten material. 


are constantly increasing our list of kindergarten goods, as the 
New price, $1.00 a year. 


Volume begins in September. 


- Springfield, Mass. 
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TEXT-BOOKS THAT LEAD. 


THE WALSH ARITHMETICS. THE NATURAL SYSTEM l 


Within two years these books have been adopted for use in cities and towns having an aggregate oe 


population of nearly eight million. No other arithmetics ever published have met with such favor. The : 
series is thoroughly practical and up to the demands of modern pedagogy. It has won its popularity a 
Ist. 


By omitting useless matter. 


by and more numerous problems. 
3d. the inductive derivation of rules and definitions. 
4th. By a change in the sequence of topics, DS anv ROW. 
sth. By dividing up topics and distributing their study through several grades. 
6th, By incorporating with the arithmetic elementary instruction in geometry and algebra, Excels in simplicity and legibility. 
The Walsh Arithmetics make clear thought and accurate computation matters of habit, and teach the} The only series that meets the requirements of : 4 
intelligent use of mathematical principles. Hygiene and Pedagogy. ) 
A Swe rhe letter forms are modified in the interests of 
ease, grace, and speed, 


LIBERAL INTRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE RATES. 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS, | THOMAS'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES . $1.00 


No other series omits so much that is useless or 


includes so much that is practical, 


Accurate, well-balanced, interesting. SIX BOOKS. Price, 75 Cents a Dozen. 
» Mca ra] ‘ 

Poetry and prose for use at home and school, DOLE THE AMERIGAN CITIZEN 90 
chosen with special reference to the cultivation of the Cultivates the virtues of good citizenship. Y 
imagination and the development of a taste for good | BAILEY'S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 40 H de’s Lessons in En lish ; 
reading. Edited by Professor Cuaries  Exior A practical course for Grammar Schools, y 5 
Norton, of Harvard University. , The most successful books ever made for teaching 

the correct use of English, 

Book! Rhymes and Jingles. 100 pages . =, 25cts. Seaside and Wayside. Four books upon animal t 

Book !! Fables and Nursery Tales. 142 pages. . 35ots. life, plant life, geology, astronomy, etc. Illustrated. |‘Two-Book Course — Book I. 35 cents, 

Book Il! Fairy Stories and Classic Tales. 265pages  450cts. | WHITINGS PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 

Book IV Masterpieces of Literature. 303 pages . 55 ots. by far most system for sweetness . 

Book V Masterpieces of Literature. 359pages .  65ots. and completeness Of genera! musical culture. Practical Grammar... 60 

Book VI Masterpieces of Literature. 367 pages .  75cts. | THOMPSON'S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, 

Seas os Can be successfully taught by the grade teachers,| Just adopted for exclusive use in all the public 

classic nursery rhyme to the most select and noble productions of Received award at the Columbian Exposition. A schools of Indiana for the term of five yeats. his is ' 
great essayists, chroniclers, and poets.—-ELdmund Clarence Stedman. complete series for all grades, the sixth state that has adopted this series. ' 

Descriptive circulars of the above books sent free to any address. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pustisuers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
TEACHERS 


Torch-Bearers of History. A connected Series of Historical Sketches, first and second 


series in one volume. From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the French Revolution. Ml 
By AMELIA Hurcuison SrirkLinc, M.A. Bound in art linen. $1.50... . Also in two 


parts: Vol. 1, Homer to Luther, 80 cents; Vol. 2, From the Reformation to the Beginning of 


Looking for the best text-books to adopt for the fall schools are invited the French Revolution, So cents. . ‘ 
P aT a ee “Itis just the kind of book to place in the hands of the school boy or girl, for interesting | 

to examine facts of history are presented in the form of short sketches of those great men who have done so much ; 

toward the making of history.”’— The Churchinan (October 12, 1895). il 

COGSWELL’S LESSONS IN NUMBER. 25 cents. Handbook of Common Things and Useful Informa- | Royal English Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Com- i 
tion. Profusely illustrated. i&mo. Cloth. soc. men Things. :2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

By SUPERINTENDENT COGSWELL, OF CAMBRIDGE, Handbook of Popular Science. By Joun Gat, | Magnetism and Electricity. By W. Jexome Har- i} 

author of Popular Readings in Science.’’ Profusely ! ISON, F.G.S. 12mo0. Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. 50 cents. } 


This is in many respects a remarkable book, and will be found unequalled in the Primary 


Grade. The author has given special attention to instruction in this grade and his NELSON’S CROWN READERS. With Beautifully Colored Illustrations. 


has been proved a great success, An Entirely New Series of Readers, New Lessons, New Type,New Pictures. 


9 No. 1. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations 30c, No. 4. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations The. 
BRADBURY’S SIGHT ARITHMETIC, 30 cents. No, 2. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations No. 5. 16mo,. Cloth, with colored illustrations 75e. 
A new Mental Arithmetic for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools to be used side by} No. 3. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations 50c, | No. 6. 16mo, Cloth, with colored illustrations 75c. 4 
side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. Educators will do well to examine the “Thomas Nelson & Sons have set a pace that will test American authors and publishers to their utmost. q 
Sight Arithmetic F There is not to be found for the money in any departinent of literature such beautiful books as these, from if 
—" ‘ the illustrative standpoint at least. Little people do like colors, and they have grown beyond their school i 
i dx days before they cease to find a peculiar claim in an exquisite picture, where effect: is heightened by the ‘\g 
BRADBURY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Cents, artistic touch of color. It not be understood attraction is the only of 
» this series, which abounds in modern ideas, skillfully applied, The selections are interesting to children, § 
BRADBURY’S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 2 cents. are well guarded, are pleasingly varied, and are provided with many aids to the child and suggestions to the 4 
These books are notably adapted to business methods and to the best methods of teacher.’ —Journal of Education, 
instruction. They are “up-to-date” in every respect, and are remarkably strong in the 
number, variety practical character of ting Bent, postpatd, on receipt of price. 
‘ THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 33 East 17th St., N. Y. | 
[? 4 FOR BEGINNERS. 60 cents. 
A work prepared expressly for pupils in the higher classes in Grammar Schools, or for 
beginners in the High School. WI I I I 4 MS . ROG ERS’ 
BRADBURY AND EMERW’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. $1.08. 


BRADBURW’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY. Plane and Solid. 75 cents. 
Plane. $1.25. 


BRADBURY’S ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. 5) cents, 
GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 60 cents. 


A new book on the experiment plan. It has already been adopted for leading cities, as 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Baltimore, La Crosse, Racine, Easton, Pa., Etc. 

MESERVEW’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING, Single Entry 60cents. 
Single and Double Entry. 80 cents. 


These books are used in every State of the Union and are giving universal satisfaction. 
Among recent adoptions are the city of Chicago and for the State of West Virginia. 


TEXT-BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and 
originality won their way into schools in all parts of the 
country. Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them to be the most 
Teachable. Practical, and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print. The series 
comprises three books : 
FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for Graded and District Schools; 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and 
Academies ; 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Colleges and Commercial 
Departments. 

Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: They simplify the subject; reduce 
the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are up to date; are high in grade 
and low in price. 

Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent free to teachers.and school officers on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Depository 
The Boston School Supply Co., 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Examination copies of above books sent. Lessons in number for 1c. Sight Arithmetic, 10c.  Prac- 
tical, 40c. Elementary, 10c. Algebra for Beginners, 30c. Academic Algebra, 40c, Plane Geometry, 
40c, Plane and Solid Geometry, 50c. Physics, 30c. Single Entry Book-keeping, 30c. Single and Double 
Correspondence is cordially invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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feeling, expression, these three are necessary for the 
creation of art in any form. 

The first direct step toward this creative end comes 
under the head of arrangement. By that we mean 
simply that whatever the form suggested as a motive, 
it should be so placed in a given space that the result 
isharmonious. ‘The thought is not merely to draw the 
spray or group of leaves well, but to draw it well 
within a given space. In this there are two things 
to consider—tirst, what is the form and the amount 
of space occupied by the motive; next, what is the 
form and amount of space remaining. That these 
should bear good relation fo each other, should not be 
too regularly balanced nor too much broken up, is the 
question to consider. Again, it is not the picture of 
the spray we are after,—that would be imitation 
merely; but the spray as related to the given space, 
—that means invention. The head and tail pieces of 
our magazines, the book covers, the initial letter de- 
signs, all these are made by the designer with that 
thought in mind. 

In December the plan tends largely toward deco- 
rative design; that is, design as applied to decoration. 
One of the great purposes for which the arts exist is 
to make ugly things fair and plain things beautiful. 
The song cheers the dull heart, the poem gives great 
and noble thoughts to the mind, the picture inspires 
and fills the soul with beauty. In order to do that it 
must itself be beautiful. 

To design what is appropriate and harmonious is 
the essential thing in decoration, The period when 
coal hods were ornamented with decalcomania pic- 
tures is past. Good taste shows itself in the order 
of the house, the surroundings, the personal belong- 
ings, as well as in the speech, the manner, the 
bearing, the dress, of the individual. And so the 
only sure criterion as to what is good or bad in design 
or in decoration is the same thing—it is simply what is 
in good taste. The thing that is suitable, appropriate, 
that makes the object more beautiful. 

It is an interesting fact that the child whose taste 


is unperverted has, as a rule, excellent artistic feel- 
ing. Unfortunately, he is so soon told, and often un- 
wisely, what is and what is not good, that his 
individual preference rarely has a chance for natural 
development. To cultivate that taste the critical 
sense needs exercise, and to train the judgment to 
recognize wisely and feelingly what is or what is not 
good design is one of the motives of this month’s 
study. 

Frequent class criticism, with individual expres- 
sions of opinion, is strongly recommended. The only 
sure test is feeling, unprejudiced feeling. Growth 
comes only through the exercise of the faculties. 

The child may help us with his fresh, sensitive, 
imaginative feeling in this search for the subtle hid- 
den laws of beauty, quite as much as we can help him, 
if we only give hima chance. The day is past when 
it was thought necessary to adapt music, literature, 
and art to the child’s “limited intelligence.” 

The day cannot be far distant when every school- 
room shall have beautiful pictures on its walls, 
sculpture in its halls, and, as material for constant 
reference and inspiration, photographs of the master- 
pieces of Greek and Italian art, casts of design and 
decoration from the great temples and public build- 
ings of the world, and colored prints from that highly 
artistic nation, the Japanese. Meanwhile, the rich 
and ever varied lavishness of nature is ours. — Adapted, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, PH.D., 
Cook County Normal School, Chicago, 


Since writing the little Grammar School Algebra, I 
have been more and more impressed with the value of 
the diagram to illustrate the important principles of 
this important subject. By them the much misunder- 
stood subtraction is made “tangible.” By them the 


theorems mean something more than words. By 
them the expression (#+y)? means something 


more than the letters of the alphabet which it con- 
tains, and factoring is made delightful. 


Says the Committee of Fifteen: “The proposed 
seventh-grade algebra must use letters for the un- 
known quantities, and retain the numerical form of 
the known quantities, using letters for these very 
rarely, except to exhibit the general form of solution 
of what, if slated in words, becomes a so-called ‘rule’ in 
arithmetic.” But how much more satisfactory to the 
seventh-grade pupils if they, by the use of these 
letters, see the truth of the so-called rule in arithme. 
tic! Every seventh or eighth grade child learns that 
“the square on the hypothenuse in a right triangle is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides,” 
though but few of them know it to be true. Will not 
Fig. A, here given, enable them to understand it 
perfectly ? 


a 
(N 
2 
‘ 
} 
A. 
129 (2x4) 
3 


) 
3. 3 
therefore h?= a?+ 
But 62= the square of the base of a right triangle 
and a#?= the square of the altitude of a right triangle, 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


By Epwin A. GROSVENOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Modern German Literature 
Modern French Literature 


By Benj. W. WELLS, Ph. D. 
each. 


“Dr. Wells brings to his work a clear vision, sound thought, and 
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and A = the square of the hypothenuse of a right tri- 
angle. Hence, the square of the hypothenuse of a 
right triangle equals the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides. 
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Fig. B, which shows in a graphic manner ‘that the 
square of a polynomial is equal to the sum of the 
squares of all its terms, together with twice the product 
of each term into each of the terms that follow it, was 
sent by a friend to the writer, and he now takes 
pleasure in giving it to the readers of the JouRNAL, 
“The primary concepts and ideas in every branch of 
knowledge should be taught objectively in all grades of 
school” is a pedagogical principle too often forgotten 
by the teachers of children. 

SOURCES OF PERSONAL ADORNMENT. 

BY 

Silk and the 

For the beautiful silks and satins, velvets 
plushes from which we make so many handsome gar- 
ments, for the damask and the 
numerous ribbons, gauzes, and other silken textures 


MAC LEOD., 

Silkworm. 
and 
eurtains 


of our 


in use, we are indebted to an insignificant little worm 
resembling the common caterpillar, with whieh we are 


allso familiar. This worm, which is known as the si/k- 
worm, is the caterpillar of the si/kworm moth, a very 


There 


short-lived insect in its fully fledged state. 
are a number of species of this moth, a few of which 
have acquired great prominence because of the quality 
and quantity of the silk they furnish. 
silkworm moth is a native of China. 
It has a thick, hairy body 


The common 
One is shown 


natural size in Fig 1. 


Just before each change of skin the worm stops eat- 
ing and becomes sleepy and stupid. At other times 
the silkworm has a voracious appetite, its natural 
food being the leaves of the mulberry tree. But we 
have not yet spoken of the insect’s silk-producing 


organs. These consist of two large glands which 


about an inch in length. The wings are large and 
broad, placed in an inclined position on the sides of 
the body, like the sloping sides of a roof. They are 
of a whitish color, with a pale brown bar on the upper 
wings. The female moth is larger than the male. 
The former lays numerous tiny eggs about the size of 
the head of a pin, not attached in any way to each 
othe1, but adhering to the leaves or other surfaces 
upon which they are deposited by means of a gummy 
substance with which they are coated. Soon after 
laying the eggs, the moth dies and her mate does not 
are laid at the end of 
in the early part of the 
The caterpillar, when it first ap- 
pears is very small, but grows rapidly, attaining a 
(See Fig. 2.) It is of 
a dull yellow color, has a large head, and on the up- 


survive her long. The eggs 
the summer season, and hateh 


following summer. 
length of about three inches. 


per part of the last joint of its body there is a horny 
The skin is changed several times, the 
most rapid increase in the size of the worm taking 
place while is soft and 


pre jection. 


each new. skin elastic. 


pass along each side of the body, terminating in the 
mouth. These glands contain a viscid substance and 
become much enlarged just before the worm com- 
mences to spin its cocoon. In spinning, one tine 
thread is drawn from each gland, but on reaching the 
mouth the threads are joined together. A worm 
often spins a fibre of silk from a thousand to twelve- 
hundred feet long. When working, the hind part of 


4. 


FIG. 3. 
the worm remains at rest, while the head moves con- 
tinuously from side to side, spinning its tiny threads. 
The outer surface of the cocoon is spun first, enclos- 
ing the worm, and the cocoon, when completed, is 
shorter than the little spinner was, the body of the 
latter being contracted into a small space. (See Figs. 
3 and 4.) The cocoons are about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, that of the female being a perfect oval 
(Fig. 5.), while that of the male, which is consider- 
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ably smaller, is depressed noticeably in the centre 
(Fig. 6). 

The silkworm averages a life of about eight weeks 
in the caterpillar state, and then consumes about five 
days spinning its cocoon. From two to three weeks 
elapse before the cocoon bursts and the moth appears 
to live its exceedingly short existence. The bursting 
of the cocoons is, however, just what the silkworm 
cultivator wishes to prevent, for the silk of the cocoon 
is thus injured, He must keep careful watch of the 


cocoons, and just before the time arrives for the ap- 
pearance of their tiny inhabitants, must throw the 
cocoons into boiling water or into a-hot oven, which 
will kill the moths. Of course, he must first select a 
number of perfect cocoons of both male and female 
worms and allow the moths to come out, or he will 
have no eggs for a future season. These cocoons are 
placed in a darkened room, where, at the proper time, 
the moths come forth, lay eggs and die. One reason 
why it is so easy to rear and manage the silkworms 
is that neither in the caterpillar or moth state do 
they exhibit the great restlessness of other insects of 
like nature. As caterpillars they eat quietly of the 
leaves with which they are supplied, attach their 
cocoons to a leaf or twig, and when they emerge as 
moths show the same accommodating contentment 


FIG. 7. 


with their surroundings. The Chinese were the first 
to cultivate silkworms and manufacture the fibres 
into materials for dresses, and for many years they 
kept the origin of silk a profound secret. Other 
nations believed it was a plant fibre, like cotton and 
flax. The process of spinning and weaving silk is 
similar to the preparation of cotton, wool, and flax, 
The cocoons are carefully sorted, then thrown into 
hot water to loosen the threads, which are unwound, 
several threads being drawn from different cocoons 
and twisted to form a stronger thread. The threads 
are wound on reels, and are known in this state as 
raw silk, The raw silk is made up into bundles of 


Fig. 


two or more skeins, called hanks, whieh at a later 


period are wound on bobbins (Fig. 7). In this state 
the silk is sent to the looms to be woven into the 
various silken textures. 

As has been previously stated, China was the first 
country to cultivate the silkworm. The mulberry 
tree (Fig. 8) is also a native of that country, and in 
many sections the worms live on the trees in the 
open air, requiring no particular attention. It is 
generally acknowledged, however, that finer silk is 


produced when the insects Are reared under cover, in 
a room kept at a uniform temperature. At the pres- 
ent time silkworm culture is extensively practiced in 
southern France, Italy, Spain, Greece, Persia, and 
Egypt. Some of the richest silk fabrics in the world 
are made in Lyons, France, and Prussia and Germany 
now have extensive silk manufactories. 

Our own climate does not seem suitable for the 
cultivation of silkworms, although it has been at- 
tempted several times. It is believed that the first 
of these remarkable insects to leave their native 
country were those obtained by two Persian monks 
traveling in China. They succeeded in securing a 
few of the eggs, which they hid in a hollow bamboo 
‘ane, and carried away with them. Besides the num- 
erous materials made entirely of silk, there are many 
which are composed of silk mixed with other fibres, 
such as cotton or wool, Before leaving the subject, 
we must refer to the Frenchman Jacquard and his 
wonderful loom, by which the first figured silks or 
brocades were produced. This inventor, like many 
other benefactors of mankind, was at first roughly 
treated and his looms destroyed, but he lived to see 
his work appreciated and his machine in operation. 

To add to the interest of this lesson, have on hand 
samples of raw silk, sewing silk, ribbons, velvets, etc. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 
JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. BR. G. S. 

What is the reason for the triangle of land in the 
northern part of Minnesota ? 

The treaty of 1782, between Great Britain and the 
United States, provided that the boundary between 
the two countries should extend from the western 
part of Lake Superior to the northwest corner of Lake 
of the Woods. In 1818, when amicable relations 
were resumed between the two countries, it was stip- 
ulated that the boundary should be “a line drawn 
from the most northwestern point of Lake of the 
Woods along the 49th parallel of latitude, or if the 
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said point shall not be in the 49th parallel, then a line 
drawn due north or due south, as the case may be, 
until the said line shall intersect the said parallel of 
north latitude, and from the point of intersection due 
west, to the Stony mountains.” Subsequent surveys 
showed that the northwest corner of Lake of the 
Woods is twenty-six miles north of the 49th parallel, 
The accompanying map shows that the United States 
was chiseled out of a small but worthless amount of 
territory, Lake of Shoals being an arm of Lake of the 
Woods. 


Where was the landing that Columbus made first in 
the New World? 

Opinions are divided. Navarrete believed it to 
have been Grand Turk ; Washington Irving thought 
it was San Salvador; many authorities still hold to 
Watling; the great weight of evidence, however, 
supports Captain Fox’s opinion that it was Samana. 

In drawing maps, which is the proper way—to draw 
the mountains, because they were made first, and then 
the rivers ? 

It does not make the slightest difference whether 
the mountains were made first or last; ease and 
rapidity of work demand that the water courses be 
charted first. Moreover, it is not alw: ys true that 
the “ mountains were made before the rivers.” Some 
ranges were and some were not; in either case it cuts 


no figure in the matter of map-drawing. Apparently 
the method fiend has broken loose somewhere. 


In a recent government report there is mentioned a 
cyclone that moved from the neigborhood of Key West 
to Galveston. Is this a misprint? Do not storms 
move toward the west ? 

In higher latitudes they do; but in the torrid zone 
the course in the northern hemisphere is from the 
southeast to the northwest quadrant. It is well to 
remember that in summer the Gulf of Mexico is in 
the zone of tropical heat. 


What is the deepest part of the sea yet discovered ? 

Commander Balfour, of the British ship Penguin, 
recently obtained a sounding of 5,147 fathoms north- 
east of Sunday island, one of the Kermadec group, 
and 5,155 east of Macarthy island of the same group. 
Heretofore the greatest depth recorded was that made 
by the Tuscarora, southwest of Japan, 4,655 fathoms. 


Why are the Dutch settlers in South Africa called 
Boers ? 

The word in question means “farmer.” The Eng- 
lish word “boor” had formerly the same meaning. 
Macaulay so uses it. 


Will you please give the boundaries of Asia Minor? 
Roughly speaking, Asia Minor is the peninsular 
plateau lying between the Black and the Mediter- 


ranean seas. Its eastern boundary is indefinite ; it also 


is made to include parts of the Holy Land. As a 
political division the term has no meaning. The 
division of Turkey including it is officially named 
Anatolia. 


T have just read that gold mines from which Solo- 
mon procured the gold used in the temple have been 
discovered in Africa. Is this true? 

Some very ancient and very interesting ruins have 
been discovered in Africa, and Mr, Theodore Bent, 
F. R. G. S., has discussed the possibility of their hav- 
ing been built in King Solomon’s time. He expresses 
no opinion, however, more than to say that such a 
hypothesis is not untenable. No man is better quali- 
fied than Mr. Bent to express an opinion, 


Is it true that the lakes in the western part of the 
United States are drying up? 

It is true of some of them. Sevier lake, Utah, is 
now dry; Great Salt lake is showing evidence of a 
lowering level; Tulare lake, California, has lost half 
its area in the last fifteen years. The loss in each 
case, however, is due to the diversion of the supply 
streams for purposes of irrigation, There is some 
evidence that the rainfall in the Basin region is 
slightly increasing. 


BOTANICAL CHARADES. 


BY ALICE I. HAZELTINE. 


1. My first is a number; my second is the troublesome fruit 
of a common weed; my whole is an underground stem. 

Ans. 'Two, burr (tuber). 

2. My first is asunbeam; my second is a sign of affection; 
my whole is a name given to part of a fern. 

Ans. Ray, kiss (rachis). 

3. My first is one form of flower in the composite family ; 
my second is sewed on a machine; my whole is a kind of flower 
cluster. 

Ans. Ray, seam (raceme). 

4. My first tells what my second do when they are in a com- 
fortable place ; my whole is part of a flower. 

Ans. Stay, men (stamen). 

5. My first (an animal) is my second (a preposition), my third 
(an article) fold; my whole is part of a leaf. 

Ans. Lamb, in, a (lamina). 

6. My first is all that one wants to eat; my second is a kind 
of flower cluster; my whole is part of a flower. 

Ans. Fill, ament (filament). 

7. My first is a consonant; my second is a worthless dog; 
my third is what a landlord demands; my whole is a kind of 
tree trunk. 

Ans. X, cur, rent (excurrent). 

8. My first means above; my second is a vowel; my whole 
is the most important part of a flower. 

Ans.< Over, E (ovary). 
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Which Dictionary Everywhere THE Standard? 


Not because its publishers call it so, and not because its advertisers eall it so; but because the highest authorities in the world of 
science and letters, men who have no interest except in the truth, men who know what a dictionary must be to be the Standard, men who 
have given it searching and expert examination, and made deliberate and discriminative comparison with its principal competitors,—be- 
cause such men under such conditions positively assert that it is THE Standard ;— also because it is the work throughout of men of 
authority in every department of knowledge, over 240 eminent specialists heing employed on the editorial staff ; and beeause it is every- 
where superseding other dictionaries which, beforeit was published, were considered Standard ; for these reasons, if for no others, the new 


June 25, 1896. 


FUNK & WACNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


is in fact as well as name THE Standard, — the highest authority on all matters concerning the English language. 


NO DICTIONARY IS EQUAL TO IT. doubt that for general and practical purposes é¢ /s the best Ameri-|most important features, Being several years later than any 
can dictionary now available.” other similar publication, and more distinctively the work of 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, says: PROF. W.C. WILKINSON. Uni : Cl) specialists in all departments of the language, its superiority in q 
“ ; stvle £0. versity o 0, says: ‘ 

In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, ody ele i » University of Chicago, says : this respect is unquestioned. I should give it the preference on ' 
and illustration it challenges criticism and commands admira- It is a magnificent, a monumental success. My con"} |, disputed points. It is the most perfect dictionary ever ‘ 
tion. It will make the world its debtor, and all who write must impression is that the editors have produced ¢he Standard made in any language, and T have them and consult them in six 

” : 
praise it evermore, nae ditferent languages almost daily.” a 
NEW 'K OBSERVER, said, 95 : 

“. 6.) Tt must be concededa place before undreamed of and COMPARED WITH WEBSTEK § INTERNATIONAL AND fi 


ullnow unfilled,” 
THE NEW YORK HERALD, said, April 14, 1895 : 

“Tt is a triumph inthe art of publication.... It is the most 
satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York, said, May 2, 1895: 

“Tt is a noble example, in which the modern tendency to 
popularize knowledge has risen to ¢he highest level yet reached.” 


THE ST. JAMES'S BUDGET (Gazette), London, said, 
July 27, 1895: 

“To say that it is perfect in form and scope is not extravagance 
of praise, and to say that it is the most valuable dictionary of 
the English language is but to repeat the obvious. Zhe 
Standard Dictionary should be the pride of Literary America, as it 
is the admiration of literary England.” 

THE LEEDS MERCURY, Leeds, said, June 12, 1895: 

** We have no hesitation in stating that the Standard Diction- 
ary is the best and most complete dictionary of the English language 
now in existence.” 


THE STANDARD IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


PROF. SAYCE, Oxford University, England, the Eminent 
Philologist, says : 


EDUCATION, Boston, says: 

‘* We take great pleasure in recommending this new dictionary 
to teachers, students, and others because of the tommon-sense 
plan on which it is based; because of ‘he authoritative system of 
pronunciation it has adopted ; because of the accurate and concise 
definitions; and because of the numerous and comprehensive 
tables and lists which are to be found sprinkled throughout its 
pages.” 

NORTHWEST JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Olympia, 
Wash., says: 

‘*The Standard is indispensable to the teacher. In deter- 
mining spelling, pronunciation, and the use of words, ¢¢ docs for 
the teacher what no other work can do.” 


THE SENTINEL, Milwaukee, Wis., says: 

**If every school trustee and every man having a family of 
growing children could realize the value of this dictionary, he 
would not be long without it, It is worth more than fine 
clothes, jewelry, high living, or summer outings, and fends fo 
improve and ennoble the character and make better citizens of 


every person who Studies it.” 


HIGHEST AUTHORITY IN U. S. GOVERNMENT 


“THE CENTURY.” 


THE STANDARD, London, England, said, May 2, 1895 : 


“Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is 


concerned they are inevitable The Standard Dictionary, in its 
wealth of vocabulary, /eaves even the Century far behind; and 
not only in comprehensiveness, but in exactitude of definition 


its merits are unquestionable.” 


PRESIDENT J. W. BASHFORD, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, says: 

“After a comparison of many words, I am quite convinced that 
the Standard surpasses the Century Dictionary in careful and 
accurate definition of words, and in its illustrations, as well as 
the number of words defined.” [Later]: ‘1 say more emphatic. 
ally than ever before that itis by far the best dictionary in the 
English language.”’ 


THE CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, San Fran- 
ctsco, said April 3, 1895 : 
“To one who all his life long has been accustomed to turn 
with pleasure and confidence to Webster, it is hard to say it, but 
the simple truth is that the Standard leaves Webster far in the 


rear.” 


“ The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent and worthy of 
the great continent which has produced it. It is more than DEPARTMENTS. JUDGE TOWNSEND, Yale University, Professor of Law, says i 
complete. It is certain to supersede all other dictionaries ‘“*T have carefully compared the Standard with the Century | 
of the English language.” A.G. WILKINSON, A.M., M.D., Ph.D.,a Principal Examiner\and Webster's /nternational Dictionaries and as a result have if 
HON. E. J. PHELPS, ex-Minister to England, Professor of Law in the U.S. Patent Office since 1869; formerly Professor of\ already pur hased two copies of the Standard Dictionary, and 
in Vale, says: Languages, University of Missourt, says : take pleasure in giving an order for a third copy. The plan, the ai 
“ The high authority of the Standard Dictionary is one of its| execution, and the scope of the work make it smasspensable.” 


‘““The work is extremely well done throughout. I have no 


Facts About the 


Many new Educational Features are introduced for 


making. 


It contains 14 Superb Full-page Colored Plates, costing many thousands of dollars to 
produce, and representing the finest art work ever done by Tiffany & Co., New York, and 


L. Prang & Co., Boston. 


Nearly 100 of the leading Universities, Colleges, and Scientific Institutions of the world 


Standard 


the first time in Dictionary 


Encyclopedia in the world. 


and 20 United States Government experts were represented on the editorial staff. It| portance. 


could not be otherwise than authoritative. 


-| All professions, sciences, 
oa the editorial staff by their own recognized experts. 
It contains scores of valuable tables, not to be found in any other Dictionary or 


Dictionary. 


trades, handicrafts, parties, religions, etc., were represented 


It represents the recent progress of the Arts and Sciences, and contains the results of 
recent legal decisions and legislation, in matters of domestic and international im- 


Remember, we do not deny that there are other great and noble works, that, before the Standard Dictionary was published, were j 
accepted as the then highest authorities ; but, as B. O. Flower, Editor of THE ARENA, Boston, justly said, in August, 1895 : ‘ 

“Without desiring to disparge the excellent Century, the International, or Worcester’s, I feel it simple justice to the Standard to say that in this case the 
latest is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English language.” 

SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
IN ONE VOLUME. IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Half Russia With Denison’s ) $15.00 Half Russia With Denison’s $18.00 
Full Russia eer 18.00 Full Russia aOR 22.00 
Reference Index eference Index i 
Full Morocco 22.00 Full Morocco 26.00 


Notice. 


Reliable persons can make special arrangements with the agent in their locality or with the publishers to secure the 
Standard Dictionary on very easy installments. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
With illustrations by Paul 


Bardeen. Boards. 64 pp. Price, 


Srorres 
Binner. Syracuse: C. W. 
25 cents. 

Messrs. Binner and Bardeen have done the little people in 
school and home a service in reproducing ‘‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” “The Wolf and the Young Goats,” ‘‘ Cinderella; or, The 
Golden Slipper,” ‘* The Greedy Wolf and the Sly Fox,” “ The 
Smart Little Tailor,” and ‘‘ The Wonder-Stone,” with fifty-nine 
original illustrations. They wil Ihave added interest in this form. 
CuemicaL ExrERIMENTS, GENERAL AND ANALYTICAL. 

By R. P. Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

Professor Williams has here rendered a service to teachers 
of chemistry closely akin to that which Professor Gage long ago 
rendered to teachers of physics. There are 102 pages of exper- 
iments, each complete in itself, as illustrating some principle or 
presenting some group of chemical facts. For each page of 
experiments there is a blank page for a pupil's record. 

Professor Gage’s work in physics literally revolutionized the 
teaching in most of the high schools of the land; if we are not 
mistaken, Professor Williams will, through this work, render a 

similar service to the chemical laboratory. 

Romoua. By George Eliot. Gladstone Library. Half 
leather; gilt. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Crowell has done the schools a great service in issuing 
this new library of standard works, well printed on good paper, 
from clear type, with beautiful frontispiece, in a strong and 
beautiful binding. 

There are seventy-two volumes, from Eliot, Irving, Dickens, 
Browning, Bryant, Byron, Lytton, Chaucer, Reade, Ruskin, 
Cooper, Lamb, Goethe, Thackeray. Kingsley, Seott, Bronte, 
Ingelow, Meredith, and other equally standard writers. The 
best works of each are taken, -— for instance, from George Eliot 
there is ‘‘Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” ‘‘ Felix Holt,” 
** Middlemarch,” ‘* Mill on the Floss,” and ‘* Romola.’’ This is 
a sample of the work from each of the authors. 


Movement. By E. J. Marey. Translated by Eric 
Pritchard. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 525 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a wonderful revelation through the latest processes 
of photography of the movements of men, animals, and imple- 
ments in action. It is not easy to tell whether its value to sci- 
ence and hygiene is greater than its interest to the curious. 

There are more than 200 plates of men and things in motion, 
each of which is scientifically discussed. Of course many of 
the motions are in no sense a surprise, such as those of snakes, 
insects, and horses, but the movements of men are simply mar- 
velous. There are diagrams of the movements of a man in 
jumping from a height, and trying to save himself from the 
shock of alighting, while getting on and off a bicycle, making a 
high jump, ete. This work is a further demonstration of the 
fact that a radical change is coming over the teaching of science. 

A History or American Lirerarure. With a view 

to the fundamental principles underlying its development. A 

Text-Book for Schools and Golleges. By Fred Lewis Pattee, 

Professor of English and Rhetoric in the Pennsylvania State 

College. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 466 pp. 

The literature of a people covers that class of their writings 
distinguished for beauty of style or expression, in distinction 
from scientific treatises which impart positive knowledge. Amer- 
ican literature, like that of every other nation speaking the 
English language, is really english literature, a thorough study 
of which, in our schools, is of the greatest importance. But 
neither the teacher nor the text-book he uses can impart the 
necessary knowledge of literature. ‘The most they can do is to 
inspire, guide, and supplement the student’s efforts. This Pro- 

fessor Pattee’s history of American literature is admirably 
adapted to accomplish. His order of arrangement is logical, his 
style attractive, and his suggestions very helpful. He treats 
the writers under the first colonial period, 1607-1688; the sec- 
ond colonial period, 1688-1765; the revolutionary period, 1765 
1812; the first creative period, 1812-1837; the second creative 
period, 1887-1861; the diffusive period, 1961-1896. He gives 
a sketch of each author's life, and upon the margin the titles 
and dates of their principal works. He quotes sparingly, for 
want of space, but always the gems of the author’s literature. 
The work deserves extensive use in our schools and colleges. 


Lire AND Lerrers or OniveR Homes. 
By John T. Morse, Jr. Illustrated. In two volumes.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 700 pp. Price, $4.00. 

There was never a more popular literary subject for a biog- 
raphy than Dr. Holmes, and few men have as skillful a bio- 
graphical pen as Mr. Morse. True, there seems at first little 
to be said of Dr. Holmes that the world does not already know. 
He was born in Cambridge, and died in Boston. Twice only 
did he cross the sea, and almost never did he go far from Bos- 
ton in his native land. He wrote often in prose and verse, and 
wrote freely of all that he was, and all that he did. He was 
never a letter-writer, and left little by way of correspondence 
that the world has not had in advance. 

Nevertheless, his biographer has given us one of the most 
irresistibly-delightful accounts ever written of any life. The 
great charm of the books is the bringing into their place much 
that has been scattered in an aimless way through all his writings. 

There is, in a sense, a revelation of the man that one would 
never have expected. There is not a line, from start to finish. 
that his most ardent admirer could wish had been unwritten. 
Nothing is added to the halo of the memory of the Autocrat, for 
there was nothing left to be added, and yet one feels all the 
time that he somehow does know and love the poet better and 
more than ever. 

Mr. Morse has done other clever things in book-making, but 
he has done nothing so worthy the name as this. More is de- 
manded of him who attempts to add to the fame of Holmes than 
could be of almost any other biographer, and no higher compli- 
ment could be paid Mr. Morse than that he meets the require- 
ments of the admirers of the literary medicine man, the genius 
alike in poetry and in his profession. 

The fascination of the book is largely in the unexpected vis- 
tas of a life of which we thought we knew all, when in reality 
we feel, again and again, that we knew almost nothing. From 
the record of his birth, a fac-simile of which is given, ‘*son b.” 
in the foot margin of the August page of the Old Farmers’ 

Almanac, 1809, to the moment of his translation, the pano- 
rama of his life is as beautiful as it is pure, as noble as it is 


brilliant. Would that every American might read and profit by A Frw MEMORIES. 


the record of such a life. 

InpuerivE GerMAN Metnop. By M. J. Martin, 
A.M. Book First. Chicago: Warner School Book Company. 
95 pp. 
This author has succeeded in giving the teacher of beginners 

of German a book by means of which, through illustration 

and easy phrase, he can lead into the use of the language ina 
very modern way with great case. 


A MANvAL oF Puysics. 


An Introduction to the 
Study of Physical Science. By William Peddie, D. Se. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 573 pp. Price, $2.50. 
This Edinburgh professor has prepared, with due respect to 

modern scholarship, a text-book for the training of students to 

use apparatus, observe with care, draw connections with good 
judgment, —in short, it is a book that helps an instructor to 
teach the child to know, to do, and to think reliantly, skillfully, 
accurately, and promptly. 
Adapted for use in high 
schools, academies, and colleges. By Lyman Hall. New 
York: American Book Company. 368 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This text-book has been brought to the comprehension of any 

ordinarily intelligent child who has mastered the principles of 
any good common school arithmetic. The author has made a 
vigorous and successful attempt to preserve the familiar methods 
of arithmetic in the introductory chapters of the book. He 
believes it possible to give the pupil a tangible idea that algebra 
is an extension of arithmetic. He has presented many ex- 
amples and questions for review for the purpose of giving 
the pupil an opportunity to take breath and mature his knowl- 
edge of processes at important stages before he attempts to con- 
quer other mathematical difficulties. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


Frepertck A. P. BARNARD, D. D., LL.D., L. H. D., 
D. C. L., Tenth President of Columbia College. By John 
Fulton. Cloth. New York: Macmillan & Co. 485 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 

Dr. Barnard was one of the grandest of the great collegians 
of America. Among college presidents Dr. Barnard’s name 
will ever stand with those of Mark Hopkins and Dr. MeCosh, 
the giants, among collegians, of all time. His opportunity was 
almost limitless, his talent was great, his genius pronounced, 
his character wellnigh matchless. 

It is a matter for professional gratitude that these interest- 
ing and every way valuable memoirs should place the emphasis 
almost exclusively upon Dr. Barnard as an educator. It was 
his wish that he might go into history on the strength of his 
educational work, and it was his widow’s purpose that this feat- 
ure of his life-work should be most honored, and Columbia Col- 
lege, to whom we are largely indebted for this volume, was no 
less inclined to honor the educator in perpetuating the memory 
of its great president. This wish of the man, the woman, and 
the college is respected in these pages, and, in consequence, we 
have the best history of Columbia College that has yet appeared, 
in many respects the best that will ever be written, because the 
life of the man is woven into the unfolding of the great institu- 
tion. 

At the same time, there is given an impressive picture of the 
development of higher education in the country. Dr. Barnard 
was born the same year as Dr. Holmes and many other men of 
national and international repute. He was born under the be- 
nign influence of the Berkshire hills, at Sheffield, Mass. His 
biographer gives as vivid a description as can be found any- 
where of the rural school life of the second decade of this cen- 
tury under these captains, — the village school, a peculiar gram- 
mar school, and a bad introduction to the classies. There is 
also a good description of Stockbridge Academy, of the ‘* Uther 
fellows,” of his chums, college life at Yale from 1824-8, of him 
as a grammar school master in Hartford, as a law student, as an 
author, as a newspaper controversialist, as a tutor at Yale, as an 
enthusiast in the teaching of the deaf, as a professor in an Ala- 
bama college. as an editor and orator, as a theological studént 
and his ordination to the ministry, as a professor in a university 
in Mississippi, as a pastor, as president of the Mississippi uni- 
versity, in the coast survey service, and his connection with 
Columbia College. 

Incidentally there is a thrilling recital of the experiences of 
a Northern man in the South for nearly a quarter of a century 
before and at the time of the breaking out of hostilities. 

There is also much that is interesting by way of personal 
reminiscences of Whittier, Beecher, Fanny Fern, Park Benja- 
min, Jefferson, General Sherman, Bishop Berkeley, and Peter 
Cooper. 

It will be readily understood that this book is valuable, there- 
fore, for the light it throws upon a great variety of subjects, 

and always in such a way as to show the greatness of the man 
and the grandeur of his character. 


A Text-Book or tHe History or ARCHITECTURE. 
By A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Architect- 
ure in the School of Mines, Columbia College. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 441 pp. 

Mere building, without regard to the beauty of the structure, 
is atrade. When the idea of beauty is added to that of use, 
the building takes its place among the works of architecture. 
When utility, strength, and stability alone are sought, edifices 
are properly works of engineering. Architecture, there- 
fore, is the art of harmonizing aitility and beauty in building, 
and it is the most useful and noble of the fine arts. Mr. Ham- 
lin’s book is a condensed history of the leading facts of archi- 
tecture, but it is exceedingly clear and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive for all practical purposes, and is equally adapted to the 
student in search of knowledge of the art and to the general 
reader. Its function is ‘‘to trace the origin, growth, and de- 
cline of the architectural styles which have prevailed in different 
lands and ages, and to show how they have reflected the great 
movements of civilization,” and to explain the principles of the 
styles as developed in the process of evolution. The book con- 
tains 22° illustrations, which accompany and illustrate the de- 
scriptions that serve as object lessons, and greatly aid the stu- 
dent to thoroughly understand each topic of his subject. This 
feature adds greatly to the value of the book. The historical 
development is treated both geographically and chronologically. 
Architecture originated in the Nile valley, and was developed 
in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. Greek architecture 
was inherited from both Egyptian and Assyrian art, and ina 
measure adopted by the Romans. With this specimen of the 
author's treatment of his subject, we will say we regard Mr. 
Hamlin’s text-book one of the best yet written on this subject. 


By Mary Anderson. (Mme. De 
Navarro.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 662 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 

This book reveals a charming, noble character, and a born 
artist. A child of parents with a large family, and of limited 
means, and early in the care of a widowed mother, whose relig- 
ious principles forbid indulgence in such amusements as plays, 
dances, and theatres. Hence she had no opportunity or encour- 
agement for an education fitting her for public life, especially 
for the stage. Yet, while still a child, she longed for such 
life, and struggled, not in vain, to overcome the obstacles in 
her way to secure it. She accomplished her object by her own 
unaided effort, and rose from the condition of a poor and uned- 
ucated girlhood to the highest pinnacle of fame, as an actor 
upon the stage of the world’s most popular theatres, and secured 
that degree of culture and refine ment which won the friendshi;, 
and companionship, not only of the great actors in the profes- 
sion, but also of the leading statesmen, orators, poets, and his 
torians of the United States and England. Mary Anderson’s 
‘¢ Few Memories” is really an autobiography, revealing a char- 
acter of remarkable ability and achievements. She says, ‘| 
have no literary skill,” yet her book is written in a style that 
would honor any one of our most gifted authors. She has not 
written it, she says, ‘‘ because many friends and strangers have 
urged her to do so, but for young girls (who may have the same 
ambition that I had), to show them that the glitter of the stage 
is not all gold, and thus to do a little toward making them real- 
ize how serious an undertaking it is to adopt a life so full of 
hardships, humiliations, and even dangers.” Sixteen years on 
the stage, in the United States, England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
among the most popular actors, the * star” which never paled. 
she had learned how shallow and worthless are all such honors, 
and had longed for the peace and joys of private life, which she 
has now enjoyed for five years. Mme. De Navarro has named 
her book ‘‘A Few Memories,” which more properly could be 
salled ‘*Many Memories,” for the volume contains a large 
number of incidents, anecdotes, and events. But, after all, 
many memories have been left unrecorded, for the reason, as 
she states it, ‘‘ I have omitted from this volume numerous inter- 
esting examples and incidents, as the mention of them would 
necessarily embrace the names of men and women who (I am 
happy to say) still grace the world.” She alludes to many inter- 
esting and noted people whose acquaintance and friendship she 
has enjoyed, among whom are ex-Prime Minister Gladstone, 
Lord Tennyson, President Lincoln, General Grant, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Longfellow, but she has omitted many more, 
such as Herr Joachim, Signor Platti, Austin Dobson, Profes- 
sors Roy Lankester and Blackie, Lord Leighton, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. This charming book the publishers have 
printed and bound in the most elegant style, and it cannot fail 

to meet with public favor and a rapid sale. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Colorado.— Normal and Preparatory School. June 15—July 
18. Denver. Address, F. Dick, Denver, Colo. 
Illinois. —Cook County Normal Summer School. July 13—31. 


Chicago. W.S. Jackman. 
Jowa.—Summer Latin School. June 22—Aug. 21. Des 
Moines. Professor C. O. Denny. 


The Des Moines Summer School of Methods. 
West Des Moines. Wm. A. Cuesenberry. 
Kansas.—Kansas State Normal School. June 12—Aug. 6. 


July 6—31. 


Emporia. W. C. Stevenson. 
Kentucky.—Kentucky Chautauqua. June 30—July 10. Lex- 
ington. 
Massachusetts.—School of Expression. July 8—Aug. 12. Ply- 
mouth. 
Harvard University Summer School. July 3. Cambridge. 


M. Chamberlain. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Cottage City. Dr. W. H. Mowry. 
Amherst College Summer School. July 
fessor W. L. Montague. 


Beginning July 13. 


7. Amherst. Pro- 


The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua. July 14-24. North- 
ampton. 
Clarke University. July 13-25. Worcester, Mass. G. S. 


Hall, President. 
New School of Methods in Public School Music. 
Boston. 
Minnesota.— University of Minnesota Summer School. July 
26—Aug. 21. Minneapolis. Professor D. L. Kiehle. 
Michigan.—University of Michigan Summer School. June 29 
--Aug. 7. Ann Arbor. James H. Wade. 
Bay View Assembly and Summer University. 
11. Flint. J. M. Hall. 
Missourt.—Fairmount Chautauqua. 
City. 
Maryland.—The Mountain Chautauqua. 
tain Lake Park. 
New York.—Summer School, three weeks session, beginning 
July 14. Glens Falls. Sherman Williams. 
Summer School of Manual Training? Teachers’ College. 
Morningside Heights. July 6—Aug. 8. 
Summer Courses. New York University. 
University Heights. Professor C. B. Bliss. 
Cornell University Summer School. July 6— Aug. 15. 
Ithaca. DD. F. Hay. 
North Carolina.—University of North Carolina. 
July 17. Chapin Hill. 
New Hampshire.—College Summer School of Biology. July 
6—Aug. 1. Durham. Joseph Kidder, Manchester. 
National Summer School of Music and Drawing. July 10— 
Aug. 6. Plymouth. G. E. Nichols, 13 Tremont place, 
Boston. 

Pennsylvania.—National School of Oratory. July 8—Aug. 4. 
Mt. Gretna. Rev. E. S. Hagan. Lebanon, Penn. 
University Extension Summer School. Beginning July 6 

51. Philadelphia. E. T. Devine, President. 
Texas.—Bayler University Summer School. June 8—July 31. 
Waco. W.H. Pool. 
Vermont.—Windsor County Normal School. 
July 20—Aug. 1. 


July 15. 


July 8—Aug. 
May 80—June 14. Kansas 


Aug. 5-25. Moun- 


July 6—Aug. |. 


June 23— 


Springfield, Vt. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III, 


Suite 101 


a > 


{ 
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SOME NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. | 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By E. B. Voonures, A.M., Rutgers | PLANE GEOMETRY. By Grorce D. Perrer, A.M. Instructor in Mathematics 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 16mo. 212 pp. Cloth, 72 cents. } in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Introductory price, 75 cents. 
The theory of scientific farming practically applied, with valuable statistical tables. “The book is one which will be used here, and | believe elsewhere, because it enters so thoroughly into F 
: the new methods of teaching geometry; not neglecting its value as applied logic, but holding primarily to 

“ First I rinciples of Agriculture should be in awee public school in the land, and should be the constant geometry as the science of forms.”—C, F. P. BaNcrorr, Pu.D., LL.D., Principal Phillips Academy, 
companion of every farmer who has not received a scientific education in agriculture.” T. COX,| Andover, Mass. % 
Master N. J. State Grange. ; ; ; “T tind it thoroughly practical and admirable in every respect. 

“The successful farmer of to-day isa student of books, quite as much as he is a worker with his hands, L. Purves, Pu.D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn, a 
and, — such information as Professor Voorhees has supplied.”’— FP. A, ATKINS, Secretary Ohio “The book appears to me excellently adapted to its purpose as an mtroductory text-book. I like ° Bi) 
State we. : specially the author’s methods of making figures so as to indicate simple relations graphically, and of ; 

* The book is lively, well titted to its purpose, and calculated to be extremely useful.” Professor W. O.| arranging a written demonstration. [| am pleased, also, to notice his introduction of logarithms,’—J. L. 

ATWATER, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. Lover, A.M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


1 am sure it will be largely used.’”—W. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN DRAWING. 


Course, 9 numbers; Blank Drawing Book; Handbook for 


Regular |The Normal Review System of Vertical Writing, |THE NORMAL SPELLING BLANKS. a 


Vertical Copies. By Profs. D. H. Fartey and W, 


B. Gunnison. ‘This course has been recently enlarged by Slanting Seript—Introductory price, 42 cents per dozen. 
NNISON. s course has been recently enlarge 


the completion of the Movement Course (2 numbers) and 
the Short Course (6 numbers), so that it now offers =| 


Teachers. A new system of drawing. Less complicated Vertical Script—Introductory price, 48 cents per dozen. 


and cumbersome, and therefore more practical than any 


other. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. — By 

Professor F. L. Parrer, State College, Pa. 12mo. 485 pp. 
Cloth. Introductory price, $1.20. 
A full résumé of the rise and development of our literature, 
from colonial times to the present, showing the influences 
of race, epoch, and environment, with biographical and 
critical data. 


‘“‘T have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best history of American 


Regular Course, Short Course, Movement Course, Tracing 
Course, Business and Social Forms. 


IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. — Edited, with Notes, by 
James Cuatmers, Pu.D., LL. D., President of State 
Normal School, Platteville, Wis. l2mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 


TOPICAL NOTES ON AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


By Lucy Tarran. 12mo. 334 pp. Cloth. Introductory 
price, $1.00. 
Multum tn parvo. The quintessence of information, 


covering eleven leading American authors ; topical outline 


Compact Writing Spellers and convenient records of the 


| pupil’s work and progress. 


SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON, 
Edited by James E. Tuomas, B. A. (Harvard), Teacher of 
English in Boys’ English High School, Boston. ‘“ The 
Hymn of the Nativity,” L’Allegro,” Il Penseroso,” 
* Comus,” ** Lycidas.” With Biography, Notes, ete. 12mo. 
Cloth. 48 cents. 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE : 


literature for the use of Schools and Colleges now before the public.” Lessing. 


Professor J. H. GiLMorRE, Department of English, University of 
Rochester, N.Y. 


of life, topical notes on writings, characteristic extracts, etc. With Representative Selections (translated), including 

‘ perfect thesaurus, find it intensely interesting and re ‘* Nathan the Wise,” with Notes. By A. Hoyies. 
markably accurate.” Professor L. Patren, State College, Pa. 9 ' 48 

I had possessed a book like this when a youth.”—EpMUND I2mo. Cloth. 48 cents. } 


STEDMAN, Shakespeare’s As You Like It,” Goldsmith's Vicar of 


Wakefield.” Vdited, with critical comments and suggestions, Nature in Verse. A Poetry Reader for Children. Com- 
“Inno work which has thus far appeared has the greatness anc ‘ 9 ‘ 
ower of our literature been so ably and philosophically presented.” by Homer B. Svracue, Pu.D. Introductory price, each, piled by Mary I. Lov EJOY. l2mo. Cloth. 3819 pp. Il 
*rofessor C, E, HARE, Rutgers College, 48 cents. lustrated. Introductory price, 72 cents. 
TWILIGHT STORIES. By Evizanern FE, Fourkr, A fascinating collection of| VIEWS IN AFRICA. By Anna B. Bantam. Views in Africa is Book VII, of 


the popular Wortp anv Peorie Sertes of geographical readers. Edited by Larkin 
Dunron, LL.D. A specially timely volume. Introductory price, 72 cents; in two parts. 
48 cents each. | 
An important work of the year is Professor Frederic A. Lyman’s “The Normal Musie Course in the Schoolroom,”’ an wlmirable exposition of the Normal 
Music Course and its complemental series, The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. Introductory price, $1.25. Just the book for teachers of vocal music, 
The above are some of the important additions to our list during the past year, Our text-books represent the best educational thought of the times and 
embody popular, progressive methods, They are warmly endorsed wherever they have been tested, and need only to be tried to be accepted. The Normal 
Music Course, The Normal Course in Reading, The Normal Course in Number, The Normal Course in Spelling, The Normal Course in English, 


original stories and verses adapted to children of the first and second primary seiias 


Highly illustrated. Introductory price, 36 cents. 


The Normal Review System of Writing, and The Health Series of School Physiologies ure among the most successful text-books in the market. ’ 
Illustrated Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars are mailed free on application, and correspondence is cordially invited. q 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. | 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 4 


Lt IS IMPORTANT ADL 


who receive letters, and preserve them, that they should be kept q 
in a convenient form for READY REFERENCE. The iq 


Amberg Cabinet Letter File 


Enables you to place your hand upon the letter wanted, whether 


| —AMBERIG'S CABINE 


a day, week, or many months old, ! 
AT ONCE. ° | 


The small Cabinet shown in this illustration is intended for 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


those having a limited correspondence. The larger Cabinets (see | 


our INustrated Catalogue, a copy sent on application) 


are arranged for filing from > to 1,000 letters per day. 


| Cabinets are made with and without curtain roll front. : 


i 


AMBERG FILE INDEX 


79 & 81 Duane Street, New York. 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. LONDON. 


| 
| || 
| 
‘ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A NEW THEORY ABOUT FAMILY TREES. 


A lady was exhibiting to a friend a family tree in which the 
hostess felt a justifiable pride. ‘+ Here,” said she, ‘is old 
Medad, and here is Eldad, and here is Jedediah, so well known 
in colonial times as selectman of Saugus.” 

‘“Tew be sure,” remarked the visitor, who had no family 
tree, and who consequently experienced a pang of pardonable 
jealousy, “but don’t most all of ’em appear to have been 
lynched?” Freperic ALLISON Turrer. 


-O—- 


A LIBRARY EXAMINATION. 


At arecent examination for positions in the Boston public 
library, the following questions were asked :— 

Into what main divisions may the races of mankind be divided? 
What does the Indo-Germanic family include? Of what fam- 
ily are the Poles, the Hungarians? Is there any distinction 
ethnically between the Chinese and Japanese; if so, what? 

What is a troubadour, a meistersinger? Name the present 
poet-laureate. 

What is a bibliography, a vademecum, a concordance, a 
digest? 

What is an oration, a eulogy, an elegy, a historical novel? 
Name some noted author in each of these classes. 

What famous work did each of the following persons write : 
Darwin, Victor Hugo, Cervantes, Madame de Stacl, Goethe, 
George Bancroft, Tennyson, Benjamin Franklin? 

Define the expression panslavism, jacquerie, fetish, totem, 
chauvinism. 

Name the most important schools of philosophy. What, ina 
few words, are transcendentalism, hedonism, epicureanism, and 
utilitarianism ? 

Whatis laissez faire? Name a leading exponent and opponent 
What is individualism, collectivism, the third 
estate, agrarianism? 

Who were the members of Lineoln’s cabinet, and what place 
did each fill? 

What do you understand by a pre-Raphaelite genre painting, 
‘* Art for art’s sake”? Name five of the most celebrated paint- 
ings or pieces of sculpture, and their artists. Enumerate the 
orders of architecture. What are the Elgin marbles? 

Who are the leading (not necessarily living) exponents of 
the theory of evolution? 


of the doctrine. 


In which of his poems did Tennyson elucidate his ideas of 
woman? Tell, without detail, his purport. 
Write ten lines of unfavorable criticism on the reading of 


magazines. You may make, if you prefer, a contrast, of like 
brevity, between ‘The Prisoner of Zenda” and any of Mr. 
Howells’ novels. 

What are the main charges against present literary conditions 
in such a work as Nordau’s Degeneration ? 

What do you understand by ‘‘Culturgeschichte,” ‘ Philis- 
tinism,” Zeitgeist,” ‘* Impressionist,” ‘‘ Ibsenism 

Cite an instance in English poetry of the heroic stanza or 
pentameter ; give an instance in American poetry of the use of 


hexameter. 

What events or characters does each of the following books 
portray or include: Voltaire’s ‘‘ La Pucelle,” George Elict’s 
Romola,’’ Schiller’s ‘‘ Wallenstein,” Shorthouse’s ‘‘ John 
Inglesant,” Tolstoi’s ‘‘ War and Peace’? 

Who were some of the encyclopedists of the last century, and 
What effect did they produce upon literature 
and history? Give some account of the best encyclopedias 
which you know, beginning with the earliest, and tell the special 


why so-called? 


merits of each. 

Define, with some exactness, what sort of books you consider 
suitable for children. low may the tendeney to over-much 
reading of fiction be obviated in a public library ? 

What is copyright, author’s royalty, precis writing, a chap 
book, a picturesque novel? 


SIMPLICITY OF 


Editor Journal: 


LANGUAGE. 


It is a very unfortunate practice that some people have of 
using large words when smaller ones would be far more desira- 
ble. ‘The use of language ought not to be, as Coleridge hinted, 
that of concealing thought, but of expressing it, and that, too, 
in the most vigorous manner. 

Some go out of their way, so to speak, for the very purpose of 
bringing in long, high-sounding words, when the small words, 
familiar to all, would be far more expressive, and add vigor 
to their style. 

Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ” has been said to excel in the 
large number of monosyllabic words, making that work one to 
be so clearly understood. 

The Bible excels, especially the gospels, in the simplicity of 
its language. 

Over thirty years ago, when Phillips Brooks was in Philadel- 
phia, I was struck by the small, but vigorous, Anglo-Saxon 
words which he used in regular correspondence, which was 
shown to me from time to time by a young man, now in the 
New England ministry, in whom Phillips Brooks was inter- 
ested. Both of us were very much impressed with this feature. 


Sometimes an entire letter would have little more than wor, 
of one syllable, yet forceful and expressive. 

In reading a selection from one of his sermons recently, | 
found a selection which I believe cannot be duplicated in Eng. 
lish literature for beauty and vigor and clearness of thought, 
and the very, very remarkable feature of which I am speaking. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to equal it, even if one set about 
it as a prescribed task. But here it comes in the’natural sponta. 
neous flow of thought in sermon delivery. With ability t 
command the most extensive vocabulary at will, we find this 
master of English, this giant of intellectual force, giving \)js 
thoughts in wonderfully simple words, Let us look at the sep. 
tences themselves. He is speaking of men who say they haye 
not room for the Christian life, and says: “It is as if the 


engine had said it had no room for the steam. 
the tree had said it had no room for the sap. It is as if the 
ocean had said it had no room for the tide. It is as if the man 
said that he had no room for his soul. It is as if life said that jr 
had no room to live, when it is life. It is not something that 
is added to life; it is life.” 

Here we have in these six sentences eighty-nine words, of 
which thirty-nine have only two letters, twenty-two have three 
letters, twenty-three have four letters, five have five letters, one 
has six letters. Only three words have more than one syllable, 
and no word has more than two syllables. Where can its equal 
be found ? Cuarces Jacoss, Springfield, Mass. 


It is as if 


THEIR FAVORITE BOOKS. 


It is curious to note how seldom an author regards as his 
favorite the book which established his reputation. For in- 


stance, Dr. Edward Eggleston and the ‘‘ Hoosier School- 
master” are almost synonymous names, but the author thinks 
that ‘‘ Roxy” is his strongest work, and ‘‘ The Faith Doctor” 
is his favorite. 

When Mrs. Margaret Deland’s name is mentioned, one in- 
variably thinks of ‘“ John Ward, Preacher,” but her favorite is 
‘¢ Philip and His Wife.” 

William Dean Howells thinks ‘‘A Modern Instance” his 
strongest book, and likes ‘‘ Indian Summer ” best. 

Captain Charles King’s favorite is ‘‘ Between the Lines.” 

Richard Malcolm Johnston regards ‘* Widow Guthrie ” as his 
strongest story. 

F. Marion Crawford prefers ‘‘ Zoroaster.” 

Henry B. Fuller’s favorite is ‘‘ My Chatelaine.” 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen regards ‘The Mammon of ()- 


{Continued on page 33.] 


Burrato; The Iroquovs; first floor; parlor. These 
are the directions to the headquarters of the Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association. Mr. Brewer will be glad to meet those 
wishing to engage teachers, and all teachers, whether seeking 
positions or not. Call, if only for two minutes. 


SOMETHING BETTER. 


The making of new appliances on established lines means that something better adapted to the work in hand is thought possible. This obtains 
especially in regard to school-books. ‘There are many good text-books that have had a deservedly liberal lease of life, but there is always something to 
consider in connection with the advance or change of educational methods, — something to drop as antiquated or obsolete, something to add as new 


inaterial, or as a better presentation of the old. 


For this reason, new books on old subjects are being continually put forward for public favor, and no publisher can afford to ignore the real or 
fancied necessity for their issue. ‘The educational community will have new books, and it rests with the publishers to meet this demand in the best 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


of E. H. Butler & Co. aptly illustrate their desire to meet existing conditions. They are well worth examination, as they include in their 


possible way. ‘The following 


Hazen’s Readers—In Five Books. 


The embodiment of the most approved modern ideas. 
and attractive—in gradation, easy and accurate — in illustrations, artistic 
and educational —in methods, clear and practical. 


Hull’s Arithmetics—In Books. 


The mature and thoughtful production of a prominent teacher, scholar, and 
They omit all that has been dropped by common consent, 
and provide for thorough analytical development along practical lines. 


mathematician. 


Hull’s Algebra. 


For High Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools. 
Factoring, Binominal Theorem, Cube Root, Radicals, Rationalization, and the 


Theory of Exponents. 


Vaile’s Vertical-Writing Copy-Books. 
School Course, Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive. 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8. 

Easy to Learn. Kasy to Write. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
220 & 222 S. Fifth Street. 


Business Course, 


Kasy to Read. 


In appearance, fresh 


Particularly strong in 


etec., ete. 


BUTLER 


BOSTON, 
15 Bromfield Street. 


Butler’s Geographies— Elementary and Complete. 
Superb in maps, print, and illustration. 
geographical text-books. 


respective branches the best fruits of modern thought, and in mechanical execution are productions of the highest types. 


They stand at the head of modern 


Warren’s New Physical Geography. 
Edited by Pror. Witt1Am H. Brewer, of Yale University. It includes the 


results of the latest scientific investigations, and presents them in a clear, 
concise, and simple style. 


Union Series — Physiology and Health — In Three Books. 


yy 
lhe best series for common school purposes. Clear, simple, untechnical, 
and, withal, sufticiently comprehensive. 


For a complete catalogue of their publications, which include Mitchell’s 
Geographies (just revised ), Warren’s Geographies, Monroe’s Readers all 
Spellers, Butler’s Readers, New American Spellers, New American Arithwe- 
tics, Business-Standard and Butler’s Copy-Books, Bingham’s Latin Series, 


Address the publishers, 


CHICAGO, 


211-213 Wabash Avenue. 


h 
h 
| 
| 
| 
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kil SOME OF THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY. 


ught, 
about Reading and Writing in Primary ~ lls Ma hing Modern Classics. A Library of complete Essays, Masterpieces of British Literature. Comp!ete 
I. F. HALL, Superintendent of Schools = from = works of American, British, and Masterpieces from the Works of Ruskin, Macaulay, Dr. 
Mass: #1000, Adams, averaging 310 pages. Each John Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Y to ‘y 32m0, cents, wet. Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, Cowper, Gray, Goldsmith, Ad- 
this dis Milton, Bacos. With a Porweit ana 
g his The Riverside Literature Series. Over 100 15-cent | #merican Poems. Selected from the Works of Long- Sketch pe gory 
iin Reading Books, with Introductions, Notes, and Historical fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a 
sen- and Biographical Sketches ; containing in an unabridged Edited by HORACE E. ScuppER. With Biographical Reading Book, and as a Text-Book in English Literature. 
have form bye 9 of the — interesting and instructive master- ithe hes and Notes. 12mo, $1.00, we¢. Printed from new 12m0, $1.00, wer. : ] 
I the pieces of the most famous authors of America and England. staat i i alf. , ‘traits i 
f he libraries. Each regular single number, paper, 16mo, ts cents, American Prose. Selections from the Writings of fac-simile autographs) of the authors represented in the 
the net, linen, 25 cents, xe¢; double numbers, paper, 30 cents Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, American and British Masterpieces and similar in style. ' 
man net, linen, 40 cents, net; triple numbers, paper, 45 cents, Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E, Scupprr. Cabinet photograph size, on paper, 7}x 48 inches. So/d only 
vat it net, linen, 45 and 50 cents, me¢ ; quadruple numbers paper, With Introductions and Notes. 12mo, $1.00, et. Revised i lots of ten or more. Price, postpaid: 10 portraits, 20 ; 
that 50 linen, 60 cents, vet. Issued periodically dur- and Enlarged Edition, Printed from new plates. 100 portenlte, 1.00. 
ing the school year. Colburn’s (Warren) First Lessons: An Intell i 
No. 1. Longfellow s Evangeline. An Enlarged Ww. E, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 16mo, 35 cents, 
ible and Enriched Edition Paper 15 nt lotl and critic ul not an num rou ill trati "S | 
> cents; 2° es,andn e S lilustrations, Square, lomo, i ivi 
cents. The only School Edition authorized by Mr. Long Fiske’s Government in the United 
S. ellow's heirs. Special features: instructive illustrations; a| 1. Scott's Lady of the Lake . States, considered with some reference to its Origins. With 
40-page biographical sketch, by Mr. H. E. ScuppER, asketch 9. Scott's 8. Coming of Questions prepared by F, A. Hitt, late Principal, of the 
entitled “ Longfellow in Home Life” by his daughter, Miss : English High School, Cambridge, Mass., now Secretary of 
Alice M. Longfellow ; an historical introduction ; interesting 3. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
a vocabulary. 4. Tennyson's Princess. 9. Tennyson's Lancelot and Elaine, | Fiske’s ( John) History of the United States, for 
his School We stIOM, L. Hi. Russell, Principal of the State Normal] 9, Tennyson s Select Poems. and Other Idylls of the Schools. With Topics and Questions, Suggestive Questions } 
in- School, Worcester, Mass., writes: (Revised Edition.) King. (/u preparation.) and Directions, and Topics for Collateral Reading by ae | 
ool- “It comes as near my ideal of a perfect school-book as anything 1} 6. Tennyson's In Memoriam. 10. Byron's Childe Harold. | and fut 
nks have ever seen. In every useful quality and device it touches the| 7 Tennyson's Enoch Arden and 11. William Morris's Atalanta’s 
or” high-water mark of excellence.” Other Poems (Revised Ldition.) Race, etc 
The Riverside School Library, 50 volumes bound 
In- The Riverside Song Book. Containing Classic Amer-| Price per volume, 75 cents. To Teachers by mail, 53 cents, #e¢. in half leather at 50, 60, and 70 cents, containing the best 
net ; boards, 40 cents, Published as Extra Double No. | Masterpieces of American Literature. Complete want. Skstcaes, snd 
his Masterpieces ftom the Works of Franklin, Irving, Bryant, necessary Notes and Glossaries. Phe list chosen with the 
Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emer- advice of the most prominent Educators of this country. i j 
: Riverside Primer and Reader 16 205 eile son, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and O'Reilly. With a Por- Among Other Publications may be Mentioned ‘ 
his Ins diya e yMO0, “Uo pages, trait and Biographical Sketch of each author, Adapted for Botta’s Handbook of Universal Literature, $2.00, vet; Rus- . 
n strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents, we/. In use in Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies as a sell’s Vocal Culture, $1.00, e¢; Brown’s Synthetic Phil Y 
K of the Riverside { fctatare Hashes ‘ as DATA INO. Reading Book, and as a Text-Book in American Literature. osophy of Expression, $2.00; Burt’s Literary Landmarks, 
S. 12mo, $1,00, $0.75; Ploetz’s Epitome of History, $3.00. 
—_ Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent to any address on application. | 
— Remarks talent MIFFLIN, & Co, are the only authorized publishers of the works of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, LOWELL, HOLMES, EMERSON, THOREAU, and HAWTHORNE. All edi- 
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THE FUR SEAL.—(1) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


A trip to Alaska, and a visit to the summer home 
of the fur seal! The words are suggestive of delight- 
ful geography lessons to be given or reviewed before 
studying the seal itself, but it is not my purpose now 
to linger on the journey, only to sketch the sights we 
may see at its end. 


For reasons to be explained later, we will imagine 
that it is the year 1880 when we embark at Sitka 
early in May for the Pribylov Islands, far to the 
westward in Bering Sea. When we finally reach our 
destination, the United States revenue steamer on 
which we have taken passage will have carried us 
nearly 200 miles beyond the long, narrow peninsula 
that dwindles away in the Aleutian Islands. We are 
fortunate, however, if when almost in sight of the 
islands, we are not forced to anchor for several days 
in the fog that hides both sky and sea. The contact 
of the warm currents from the Pacific with the cooler 
air of these northern latitudes produces a dense bank 
of fog that envelops this region for the greater part 
of the time from May to October. No wonder the 


-Russian Pribylov and his companions had a long 


search for the islands when 100 years ago they under- 
took to discover the summer home of the myriads of 
seals that went north every spring into Bering Sea 


and returned southward again+in the autumn. Ever 
since the discovery a small colony of Aleuts have 
lived on the islands. 

The little village of the Aleuts with its small frame 
houses is before us when the fog lifts, and we find 
ourselves near St. Paul, the larger of the two seal 
islands. 

It is a bleak place for ahome. Sloping rocks alter- 
nate with long stretches of beach and sand-dunes 
along the shore, while rocky hills cover much of the 
interior. In the winter the island is shut in by ice- 
floes and swept by icy winds, and it is shrouded in 
cool gray fog nine-tenths of the summer. But there 
is beauty even here. As on the summits of lofty 
mountains so in these high latitudes the flowering 
plants blossom out in a wealth of glowing color, and 
uplands and sand-dunes are gay with the pink, blue, 
yellow, and white of the flowers, and the reds, yel- 
lows, and grays of the lichens. Here and there we 
find our own wild violet among the brilliant phloxes, 
and beautiful gentians and wild peas, while clumps of 
exquisite ¢rns charm us by the unexpected delicacy 
and grace that they add to the rough outlines of these 
wild, rocky hills. What a surprise and delight to 
find that the only fruits hardy enough to ripen on 
this island are the black crowberry and the cloud- 
berry of our White Mountains. The first of these is 
a little, watery fruit about as large as a black cur- 
rant, the second looks like an amber-colored rasp- 
berry or small mulberry of few grains, with a faded 
brownish tinge when fully ripe that suggests decay. 
This cloudberry, whose acquaintance we made on a 
“heath” near the coast of eastern Maine, greets us 
with the look of an old friend on this island in Bering 
Sea. How came it in places so widely separated ? 
As the vast ice sheet of glacial times retreated before 
increasing heat, the plants that grew near its margin 
followed it back towards the Arctic Circle, only seat- 
tered groups being left behind on high mountains or 
in cool coast-districts where the heat was not too 
great for them. Hence it is that all around the globe 


the plants of high altitudes and high latitudes are 
very much the same, and the cloud-berry flourishes 
on the Maine coast, on Mt. Washington, and the hill; 
of Labrador, and on an island in Bering Sea. 

But we are here to study animals, not flowers. ©, 
the sloping rocky shores not far from the village is 
one of the seal settlements, or “rookeries,” where a 


Fic.1. Fur seals from life, full-grown male and female; the female 
fanning herself with one hind foot —a favorite position. — (/lliot?.) 


number of old males have already selected the sum- 
mer home for their families. With the eye of a cot- 
tager at a seashore resort in civilized lands, they have 
chosen the most desirable sites close to the water, and 
are prepared to fight many a duel with later arrivals 
in order to hold them. They will never once leave 
these posts during the four months they pass on land, 
unless driven from them by superior strength. A\| 
through May the male seals keep coming in larger 
and larger companies, and the battles are hot and 
furious, but by the end of the month they are all es- 
tablished in rows three and four deep along the shore, 
each with space enough around him for his family. 
Early in June the females come and find their places, 
from twenty to forty in a family. The half-grown 
seals have their separate grounds, either on the shore 
at some distance from the others, or behind the rook- 
eries. In the latter case roads are left for them up 
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and down which they travel daily to and from the 
water. So closely are the seals massed along the 
shore that they seem to cover every inch of ground 
and from a single height one may look down upon a 
million of these “ fin-footed animals. They cover 
sixteen and one-half miles of the shore of St. Paul, 
and it is estimated that 4,700,000 seals resort every 
summer to this island and St. George.* 

We need not fear to approach even the largest 
males, from six to seven feet long, and weighing 400 
or 500 pounds, for they will never attack us. Let us 
examine the pair shown in Fig 1, which is an accu- 
rate copy of a life-study made on the island. The 
male, six or eight years old and in his prime, towers 


Fip.2. 


Seal pups in characteristic attitudes, drawn from life. 
—( Elliott.) 


FiG, 2. 


majestically above the little female, also full-grown 
but weighing only about one-sixth as much as her 
lord. His huge shoulders and chest are covered with 
masses of fat that make his head look disproportion- 
ately small. He has tine, large, expressive eyes, 
short ears, a muzzle about the size of a Newfoundland 
dog’s, and a long moustache of stiff bristles. Owing 
to the enormous size of the chest, the fore limbs 
appear to be set very far back. Only the lower parts 
of both pairs, below the elbows and knees, project 
from the thick covering of fat. The toes are united 
to form paddles, but on the hind feet five slender 
cartilages attached to their ends and covered only 


_*This is the estimate made by Mr. H. W. Elliott, special agent of the 
United States Treasury Department between the years 1872 and 1876. 


with skin flap about like “toes run out to ribbons.” 
The coarse over-hair which completely hides his thick, 
soft under-coat, is dark brown, varying to gray on the 
shoulders and much lighter underneath. The muzzle 
and the feet, or “flippers,” as they are called, are 
dark bluish black. The coat of the female was a dirty 
gray when she first came up out of the water, but 
now that it is well dried it is a beautiful shining mal- 
tese gray above, becoming almost snow-white below. 
In a few weeks exposure to the weather will have 
changed it to a dull brown and gray. ‘The fine, silky 
fur beneath is nearly as long as this coarser hair, and 
forms so warm a coat that seals are very uncomfort- 
able on the rare days when the sun shines, and the 
mercury rises to the sixties, and, if possible, retreat 
to the water to cool off. 

Fig. 2is acopy of another study from life, show- 
ing seal pups in some of their favorite attitudes. 
They are comical little creatures, jet-black, with big 
heads like land puppies. They pass the first six 
weeks of their lives on land, and then make their way 
down to the water’s edge and take their first dip in 
the waves, They are awkward and clumsy enough, 
and in a few minutes get so tired that they go back 
to land for a good nap. When that is over they try 
again, seeming to enjoy the fun greatly and doing a 
little better each time, till they are perfectly at home 
in the water. 


THESE? WHERE ARE THEY 


FOUND?— (UT) 


WHO ARE 


BY D. M. MORRELL. 


11. A very tall, ungainly gentleman, with large 
hands and feet, and large ears set off by a closely 
cropped head of black hair, and in a hideous military 
frogged coat and cocked hat. 

Of heavenly mould; a gait like Parvati’s ; 
Eyes like a hind’s in love time; face so fair 
Words cannot paint its spell. 


13. The fine outline of the head, the unusually 
clear and perfect moulding of the brow, nose, and 
upper lip. The hollows in the cheeks struck him, 
and the way in which the breadth of the forehead 
somewhat overbalanced the delicacy of the mouth and 
chin, 

14. The young woman was tall, with a figure oj 
perfect elegance on a large scale. She had dark and 
abundant hair, so glossy that it threw off the sun- 
shine with a gleam, and a face which, besides being 
beautiful from regularity of feature and richness of 
complexion, had the impressiveness belonging to a 
marked brow and deep black eyes. 

15. He had a hook nose, handsome 
kind, but too high between the eyes by probably just 
as much as his eyes were too near to one anothier. 
For the rest, he was large and tall in frame, had thin 
lips, when his thick moustache showed them at all, 
and a quantity of dry hair. 


after its 


16. A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed nor wished to change his place. 


17. She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


18. A gallant knight is he ; 
Envied by some, admired by all, 
Far famed in lady’s bower and hall, 
The flower of chivalry. 


19. Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name— 
It was not her time to love; besides, 
Her life had many a hope and aim ; 
Duties enough and little cares. 


20. Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Superintendent W. W. Stetson’s report is 
an attractive document of 204 pages. Itis highly 
illustrated with vivid pictures of the poorest 
schoolhouses, the poorest of the present, the 
average of the present,of the past, and the best of 
the present. The whole spirit of the report is in 
the interest of the rural schools. Mr. Stetson’s 
highest aspiration is to benefitthe weak schools 
in the poorer districts. He encourages the 
teachers and pupils to beautify the rooms and 
grounds by inexpensive methods, urges the com- 
mittees to keep the old buildings in better repair 
and to erect better buildings in better locations 
as far as possible. Nothing could be said or 
written that would have a fractional part of the 
influence that these many pages of graphic por- 
trayal of the poorest and the best in exterior 
and interior. It is a very skillful arrangement 
that takes the poorest, the average, and the 
best, and keeps them ever before the reader of 
the report. The chapter on his visits to rural 
schools is of great value. He has done 
thorough work, has made elaborate notes and 
has grouped his impressions and observations in 
an incisive and comprehensive manner. About 
five-sixths of the schools are supplied with old- 
fashioned, much-carved desks—a disgrace to 
the age, the schools are very generally sup- 
plied with text-books, the out-buildings of the 
average schoolhouse in the rural section is a 
moral and physical menace to those who use 
them; the poor school-yards are a reflection 
upon the state. 


Burt of Swanton, met at the Van Ness house, 
May 13, and examined ten applicants. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The faculties of the Yale law and medical 
schools are arranging for a formal interchange 
of courses. A course in medical jurisprudence 
in the law school will be open to the medical 
students. It will be conducted by Professor 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The State College summer school of biology, 
from July 6 to August 1, is to be well attended 
by students from Harvard, Dartmouth, Tufts, 
Bates, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and the 
leading academies if the applications for cir- 
culars have any significance. This is the fourth 
year and will be by far the most successful. 
The equipment is now complete and every facil- 
ity will be offered for the best work. 
Frederick F. Farnsworth of Ware, Mass., has 
been appointed principal of Sanborn seminary 
at Kingston, vice Charles H. Clark, resigned. 


VERMONT. 


The committee appointed to examine candi- 
dates for West Point, consisting of State Super- 
intendent of Education M.S. Stone of Montpe- 


lier, Dr. J. E. Thomson, of Rutland, and H. A.j opening : 


your 


W. C. Robinson, and the courses in the medical 
school will be under Professors Carmal and 
Ferris, in, respectively, surgery and anatomy. 
Hitherto members of each department have 
been obliged to take a post graduate year to 
study the work in the other. 

Professor C. S. Hastings, of the Sheffield 
scientific school at New Haven, has made an 
important discovery, the result of which is a 
new type of telescope, in which the defect 
known as the secondary color observation is 
removed without the use of other than ordinary 
silicate glasses. This discovery will add at 
least ten per cent. tothe power of the telescope, 
so that aninstrument witha ten-inch object glass 
will be about equal to an eleven-inch telescope 
of the existing type. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


A gala occasion was witnessed and enjoyed 
in Infantry hall, Providence, May 15. It was 
the reception given to Levi W. Russell, for 
twenty-seven years principal of Brigham-street 
grammar school, by representatives of twenty- 
six classes, who had graduated during his ad- 
ministration. On the platform were the mayor 
of the city, the superintendent of schools, and 
many of his principals and teachers. The exer- 
cises were of the most interesting character. 
The committee of arrangements presented an 
elegant picture to Mr. Russell, entitled ‘-Golden 
Hours,” emblematical of the hours spent in the 
Brigham-street school. This was followed by 
addresses by his honor the mayor, Mr. Bonney, 
president of the school board, Mr. Pepper, 
treasurer of the committee, and Principal 
Russell. On introducing Mr. Russell, Mr. 
Pepper said: ‘‘In days gone by it used to be, 
‘Pepper, this way; hold out your hand.’ Now 
we say: ‘Mr. Russell, step forward; hold out 
hand.’” Mr. Russell did step forward 
and held out his hand; but no rattan descended 
upon it to sting. Mr. Pepper placed in his 
hand the nucleus of the library fund, for the 
Brigham school, to be known as the Levi Russell 
Library. Six hundred and fifty dollars had been 
contributed for this purpose. Mr. Russell 
thanked the donors for their gift, and said in 


ginning of it was: ‘ My dear boys and girls’ 
the middle was the same, and the ending was 
the same. While writing it I had a sort of 
choking sensation in my throat that was not a 
cough. The heart is the only monitor for the 
words to be spoken on such an occasion, and 


it is from the heart I speak.” . 
MASSACHUSETTS. | 

The various classes at the Harvard medical | 
school have been requested by the dean to elect, 
officers, there being no existing organizations | 
among them. The first class has elected as 
president, T. H. Manahan of Boston; vice, 
president, P. P. Moore of Gloucester; secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. L. Spaulding of Boston. 
The second class has elected Messrs. Howe, 
Bailey, and Grimes to the offices named, and in 
addition two extra committeemen in Messrs. 
Crawford and Grimes. 

The Harvard faculty has passed a vote re- 
ducing the time required for getting the degree 
of Ph. D. from two years to one. The require- 
ments in other ways are to be exactly the same 
as formerly. The new rule will permit inter- 
migration among the various colleges and will 
prove greatly advantageous to the various uni- 
versities. 

This is the first American university to adopt 
such a plan, although the plan has been in vogue 
in France for some time, and has there pro- 
duced satisfactory results. 

The anniversary of the establishment of the 
first district school and the erection of the first 
schoolhouses in the town of Lexington was ob- 
served recently by a public meeting under the 
auspices of the Lexington Historical Society. It 
was well attended. This school was estab- 
lished on the common, where the battle monu- 
ment now stands, in November, 1714. The 
town was divided into districts and three school- 
houses built in different sections of the town in 

797. ‘The first school was in a sense a private 
school, for the scholars were obliged to pay for 
their tuition. The free public school system 
was really inaugurated with the building of the 
schoolhouses in 1795. The district division was 
retained until the erection of the Hancock 
schoolhouse, a few years ago, when the outly- 
ing schools were given up, and the scholars all 
brought to the Hancock school by barges. 

Mrs. Mary Martin of Amesbury a few years 
ago retired from active duties as ateacher, after 
fifty-three years’ service. A movement has 
been started to procure some sort of a testi- 
monial for her. 


‘*Thad started an address. The be- 


{Continued on page 36.] 
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Bells. 


Our reference is to many of the leading 
institutions of learning in this country. 


AMBERG CABINET LETTER FILE. 


Tue AmBerG CaprnetT Letrer FILE, which 
is advertised on page 27 of this Special Nim- 
ber, is recognized, by all who desire to preserve 
and keep in convenient form for ready refer- 
ence their letters, as the best device ever made 
for this purpose. The 
many sizes, with and without a 


sabinets are made in 
curtain-roll 
front, and in different modes, to harmonize 
with the other furniture of office 
Any one who has had a trial of the Aw/erg 
Cabinet Letter File will testify to the practical 
value of it, as it enables one to place the hand 
upon the letter they desire to refer to, with no 
loss of time, whether it was filed recently or 
many months ago. Even those have a 
limited correspondence should secure 
Full illustrated catalogues sent on application, 
giving sizes, styles, and prices. 

Address AMBERG FILE AND INDEX Company, 
79 and 81 Duane street, New York city. 


or home. 


who 
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Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
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Expert instruction from elementary grades to 
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COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
2 Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


“2 for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


a. He who tries to study law 
without a capable guide and instrue 


tor is groping in the dark, He needs 


light as to what books to stady and 


in what order, and he needs explana- 
tions and helps with each book, 4 
capable guide is one who is compe- 
tent as ap instructor. Many men 
know the law but are not good teach- 
ers. Through this school you can 
ret an education in the law without 
eaving your home or business, under 
the direction of competent instrauc 
tors who are making it their business 
to direct students in home study. 
The course is systematic, the text- 
books the standard, the methods ap 
proved. Prepares for the bar or for 
business. Also Preparatory Course. 
You can begin at anytime. Tuition 
low. Postal brings elegant catalogue 
and a unique book of 400 testimonials 
from students 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Department M, Detroit, Michigan. 


THEN corresponding with advert.sers in 
this paper, mention the Journal, 


x 


For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
w G. H. BARTLE?rT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
« For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Save, Mass, 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Vrineipal, w Db. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrrikLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 

a 


w 


“ (REKNOUGH, Princtoa: 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


\ WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
| B® dentin Boston University Medical School, pitted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EAGLE VERTCIAL PENS. 


——@ VERTICAL NO 2 
NEW 


No.2 Medium Fine Point. 


NEW and ORIGINAL PROCESS, by the aid of the latest American 


We can confidently assure you that there is no make, Fror- 
EIGN Or DOMESTIC, equaling the same in point of excellence, | 
and we would ask your preference for American products. 


The same have been pronounced by the best authorities of 


Samples free. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. = 


VERTICAL PATAPOTO 


No. 3. Special Point. 


STEEL, by an entirely 


| and writes with all the 
We would ask for 


the E 120, E 190, E 41 


EAGLE PENCIL GOMPANY. 


New York. 


= 


Pat’d. 


The EAGLE .VERT 
| for beginners, and for use in the primary grades. 
is required in using this pen, and it will not scratch or spatter, 


Eagle Vertical Pens, and feel assured that a trial will result to 
your entire satisfaction. 


he s Of the numerous styles of other steel pens which we man- 
the Vertical System to be superior to all others, and are par | ufacture, we recommend the No. E 170 for primary grades, and 
ticularly recommended for use in Vertical Writing. 


Mention this publication. 


=" EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
— VERTICAL Noe + 
NEW YORK 


Fer 


No. 4 Extra Fine Points 


ICAL PEN, No. 3, is especially adapted 
No pressure 


freedom of lead pencil. 
your kind examination and trial of the 


o for advanced or higher grades. 


Ofttice and Salesroom: 
73 Franklin Street. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
Institution will commence September 15, 1896. New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 
and laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced 
teachers. Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and 
Announeoment address J. R. COBB, M.D., 

10t—cew 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


Manual Training. 


FREE COURSES for TEACHERS fitting for 
both Grammar and High School Work at 
the SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, estab- 
lished by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, Oct. lst to June Ist. 


Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., . . Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The 41st Annual Session opens October 1, 1896 
three years’ graded course of Lectures 2208, 
Clinical Work offers superior advantage 
Women admitted, 
Dr. C, N, PERCE 


A 
Quizzes, and 
ages tostudents. 

For further information, address 
» Dean, 1415 Walnut St., Phila. 
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|| Published 


|New and Second-Hand School Books 
Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
ii To be obtained free only from Compilers 


= 
Cooper Institute |) | Schoo! Book Sellers 
| Wholesale & Retai! 
New York |jjjpublishers of 
| Arthur Hinds 
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& Company 


inear Translations : | 


Dictionaries — Greek 
Latin, Italian, Span- 
lish, French, German 
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The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


, By Joun S. CLark. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW VORK., CHICAGO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT orf tot LATEST ADDITIONS 
TO MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


No. 169. De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. ; No. 178. Macaulay’s Life of Johnson. 
( ‘omplete. With biographical sketch, critical | With biographical sketch of Macaulay, portrait 
opinions, and notes. Price, 12 cents. (Jn prep- of Johnson, critical opinions, and explanatory 


aration.) notes. Price, 12 cents. 
No. 176. Ruskin’ Of Kings’ Treasuries, No. 184. Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair. 
First half of AME AND LILIES. Complete. Part I. Complete. With introduction and bi- 


With a te al sketch, critical opinions, 
and note rice, 12 cents. 


No. 177. Ruskin’s Of Queens’ Gardens. 
Second half of SESAME AND LILIES. Com- 
plete. With bi corneas! ical sketch, critical Double number, bound in cloth. Price, 24 cts. 
opinions, and notes. Price, 12 cents. (In preparation.) 


CATALOGUE SENT POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
H. I, SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ographical sketch. Price, 12 cents. 

No. 185-186. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Condensed, With biographical sketch of the 
author, critical opinions and explanatory notes. 


OF THE BOOKS RECOSPIMENDED 
By the Joint CONFERENCE on English requirements 
for admission to College, the following are issued in the 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. (nook) 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 35c. | Pope’s Iliad, Books I, Why ONE 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America........ | Scott’s Lady a5e 
George Eliot’s Silas d5e. | Selections from Washington Irving...................-. 
Longtellow’s | SIF Roger | de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35e- 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison,........... 35¢, Tennyson’s 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............... SEG, | OF 
Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25e. | Webster’s First banker Be. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and 


The following volumes are in preparation: 

Goldsmith’s Viear of Wakefield. 

De Quincey ’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 


All are durably and attractively bound in cloth. Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Correspondence solicited. Usual discount in quantities. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers. 


CHICAGO. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


For the Sehoolroom 


“Rounds, Carols, and Songs.” 


In every respect one of the most fascinating vol 
umes of children’s songs ever published. Contains 
131 pieces from German, French, and English 
sources, carefully edited by Margaret Cushing 
Osgood. Many of the songs, in addition to English 
words, have either French or German. Green and 
gold covers. 


Price, postpaid ; Cloth, Gilt, %1.5 
Heavy paper, %1.00. 


“ Songs for Nindergarten” 


And Primary Schools, by Gertrude and Belle Men- 
ard. Fifty new songs for young children which rival, 
toa large degree, the simplicity and beauty of the 
rhymes of Mother Goose. The authors have shown 
the uneommon talent of making really original and 
meritorious children’s songs. 


2 Price, 30 cents, postpaid, 


“Character and Action Songs.” 


A new collection of delightfully fresh and original 
* song-plays,” with piano accompaniment. The 
music is lively, tuneful, and easily learned, and the 
words graceful and interesting. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Kindergarten Chimes.’ 


By Kate Wiggin Douglas. A collection of songs 
and games for primary schools. A book of tine ap- 
pearance, with valuable suggestions to teachers. 
There are ring songs, marching songs, game songs, 
ete., with good accompaniment for piano or organ. 

Price, postpaid : Paper, $1.00; 
Boards, 1.25; ; 
Cloth, $1.50. 


MUSIC 


For \/aecation Enjoyment. 


“College Songs.” 


Incomparably the most popular book of College 
Songs ever published. Over 300,000 sold. One hun 
dred and four pages. Over one hundred songs. The 
choruses are arranged for male voices, but the range 
of compass is such that they may be easily sung by 
any company of mixed voices. Just the collection 
for the summer cottage. 

Price; Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, Gilt, 81.00, 


“Grand Opera Melodies’.’ 


For the Mandolin. <A collection of gems from 2 
standard operas. The melodies are not difficult, and ea 
the piano accompaniments are tasteful and easy. 
Among the operas represented are: Bohemian Girls 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Carmen, Fille duo Regiment, 
Martha, Tannhauser, and 29 others, 

Price: Mandolin and Piano, %1.25. 
Mandolin Solo, 75 cents. 


“Columbia College Songs.” 


Just issued. A collection of college songs and 
glees as sung by the Glee Club and students of 
Columbia College. Many of the compositions in the 
book have attained great popularity, while a number 
of others now published for the first time are sure 
to meet great favor. 

Price, postpaid Paper, %1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth, %2.00, 


“ Minstrel Songs,” 


New and Old. A collection of famous minstrel and 
plantation songs oceupying 215 pages, sheet-musie 
size. All the old-time favorites have been brought 
together in one volume, and form an interesting col 
lection. A well arranged piano accompaniment with 
each song. 

Price, postpaid: Paper, 1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth, 2.50. 


New York: C. H. DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 

FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS py PAUL BERGY, B.L., L.D. 

SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS, or First Steps LECTURES FACILES, pour l’Etude du Francais, 
in French, with 75 illustrations, te teach children avec notes, grammaticales et explicatives. Cloth, 
who cannot read, followed by the most popular #1.00 
songs of French ¢ hildren, 12 chansons et rondeaux, This makes, with LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, a Com- 
With Music. The. plete course. 

LIVRE DES ENFANTS. Pour Uetude du Francais. | LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, lere PARTIE, Methode 
A simple, easy, and progressive French Primer, in pratique pour l’etude de cette langue. 12mo, cloth, 
the natural method, for young students, with 40 il #1.25 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth, 100 We. | LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2me PARTIE (for Inter- 

LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. A continu- mediate classes),varieties historique set litteraires. - 
ation of LIVRE DES ENFANTS, illustrated with over 12m0, Cloth, 276 #1.25 
50 pictures, upon which the lessons are based. l2mo, CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES (Paul 
Cloth, 148 Bercy’s French Reader). With explanatory English_ 

LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. This book is written notes. 12mo, cloth, 328 pages..... £1.00 
for special instruction of Americans, intending to SHORT SELECTIONS for Transiating English into 
in Franee. It can be used as a first book for COI 
every one wishing to make a thorough study of KEY TO“ SHORT SELECTIONS,” et 2mo, cloth, 2 
French. 1 vol., 12mo, pages, #1.00 net, 75e. 


Discount to teachers and schools, 20 per cent. from prices quoted. Copies sent on examination when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *'2.:"si'Sc": NEW YORK, 
VER BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Text-Books Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
31K. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1028 Arch St. 


110-112 Boylston St. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. _—— 

‘ough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and | 
voles Calture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


practic al work in ever department. Charter ed b the State. 
I ’ y 
VE S SSION NE YAR dD. Add Illustra ed C a log ue, 
Ss SUM: JER SESSI Al M. 1RTHA VI I r trat ta 


Corner Tremont and Sastheles Streets, Boston, Mass. 


eow 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
. Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 

— < ing, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
NORMALISM. Jn. Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
6s AOY an education here than to stay home and do 
a: nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
CATALOGUE FRER. 


[MENTION THIS PAPER.] 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & C0. 
3 Bast 14th St. 


KINDERGARTEN 


NEW YORK. 


OOOO 


ANY MUSICAL COMPOSITION OR MUSIC BOOK PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY OR ABROAD CAN 
BE PROCURED OF US AT SHORTEST NOTICE. CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


4537-403 Washington Street, Boston. 


00000000 


ORDERS in three weeks; « 130 orders in 314 
300 days; ‘10 orders In every 12 calls.” onvass- 

ing book 30 cts. Mone y refunded 1f not satis- 
factory. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


Practical Books. 
The latest and best. Spelling, Letter 
)) Writing, English, Arithmetic, Commercial 
Law, Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookke ep- 
ing, and Pocket Dictionary Tised in lead- 
ing rschools. Catalogue free. The Practical 
Text Book Co., Publishers, Cleveland, O. | 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


raven t In 20 Lessons; each, $1.50. 


FRENCH 
ENGLISH 14th and 9th Editions. 
Amparo. 4th ed., in Spanish and English........... # .75 
Spanish only with English vocabulary... . 50 
El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English............. 50 
Spanish with nglish VWOORDUIATY: 40 
Despues de la Lluvia. 34 ed., annotated in English.. 35 
El Final de Norma. . Novel, with English voc abulary. 75 
Verbos E. spanoles. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs..... 40 
Modelos Para Cartas. 18th ed., Sp. and Engl.......... 75 


* CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
books. 
IRTINA OF LANGUAGES, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGWS Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers (3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series, 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; ete., et 

H. I. SMITH, Wit L IAMS, 
14 Ashburton PL., Boston. Wl Ww abash Av., Chicago. 


TJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publi-heis, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


The University of 
Correspondence ll J. Chicago offers in- 

struction by corre- 
spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &e. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com- 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special cire Wars will be sent on application to THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence e- Study 


wat 4 W. 3ith St., NEW YORK. Dept. — Chicago. 2-25t 
Chaut Schools: 
+ 
Lewis MILLER, Pres. Joun H. VinceNT, Chancellor. R. HARPER, Collegiate Prin, + 
£ List of Schools | Open July 11, at close of Buffalo Meeting ; only two hours away z 
Pedagogy Unsurpassed opportunitie s for teachers to take Pedagog- 
ical Courses, and to observe the teaching methods of 
“Languages leading instructors from the best universities. 
* Classical + 
* “Languages Special Lectures on Educational Topics by Nicholas M. # 
z Mathematics Butler, John Dewey, E. Benj. Andrews, Pres. Chas. Eliot. W. L. z 
os — Science | Bryan, Chas. R. Skinner, F. Treudley, and others. + 
z Sciences Delightful Life amid charming surroundings. Lectures, z 
+ Sacred Music, Readings, Entertainments, Rational Recreation of all kinds 
z “ oo Distinguished Speakers from England and the United States. + 
+ ae Railway Rates.—Ali National Association Tickets from West 
of Buffalo will be good for stopover at Chautauqua Sept.1. Special 
+ Physical excursion trains Chautauquato Niagaraevery week ($1.50 round trip). + 
z =ducation Cost of Living.— Board and Lodging from $5 per week. Tui- * 
+ Practical Arts | tion Fees very low. Excellent hotel and many boarding cottages. z 
+ 106 Courses | For catalogues and all information, address + 
z 72 Instructors W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. bi 
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BETTER READING & SPELLING 


IN YOUR SCIIOOLS*” 


Do you know that thousands of the best Schools in 
this country have recently adopted the 


Pollard Synthetic Method 


and are getting resuits in Reading which they before 
thought were not possible ? 
Read what people say of tle method 

JOHN MORROW, Superintendent, Allegheny, Penn. : 
* T regard it the best method in use.” 

D. P. DAME, Superintendent, Greenfield, Muss.: “ The 
method compels thought. . . The pupils are inde 
pendent from the very start.” 

JAMES F. WILLIAMS, Superintendent, Bristol, Conn. 
(in a letter to Supt. H. O. Wheeler, Burlington, Vt.): * It 
is the mechanics of reading. . . . . Try it, and I think 
you will be pleased.” 

W. L. MAC GOWAN, Superintendent, Warren, Penn. 
(in a letter to Supt. H.O. Wheeler, of Burlington, Vt.): 
“T write as one school superintendent to another, and tell 
you all. . If you wish to be astonished at the re 
sults, get the Pollard and push it.” 

We can give you the testimony of thousands of 
people who have used this method from one to six 
years, whose verdict, in brief, is that they accomplish 
twice as much as with old ine thods., 

Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that 
you should at once prepare yourselves to teach it? 

Progressive teachers everywhere are mastering 
this method. 

POLLARD’S MANUAL is the teacher’s handbook. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. Inquiries will be met with 
full information. 

WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ul. 


Continued from page 34. 
President Carter of Williams has announced 
that Rev. Stephen T. Livingstone of South 
{1gremont has been chosen to succeed Hanford 


W. Edson as instructor in rhetoric and elocu-| 


tion. 

In pursuance of a vote of the Alumnw Asso- 
ciation of Wellesley College, a nominating com- 
mittee has been appointed to present to the 
alumnx of not less than three years’ standing | 
names for nomination to the board of trustees. 

The faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has recently made arrangements for 
conferring the advanced degree of master of 
science upon a larger number of their hun- 
dreds of graduates. Only ten have heretofore 
received this degree. Now nearly as many in 
the present graduating class will be eligible for 
this degree. 

The annual Leland prize of $100 has been 
won at the gymnasium drillin Pratt gymnasium, 
Amherst, by the juniors, who scored 90.9 
points. For the first time in years, the fresh- 
men outclassed the sophomores, 88.) to 83.4, 
and will receive as a special prize a large: silk 
captain’s sash. 

The Boston public library contains a total of 
638,297 books, of which 158,423 are in ten 
branches scattered throughout the city. The 


| benefit of this instruction at public expense. 


‘trustees whom it legislates out of office. 


JOURNAL OF HDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIV.—No. 1 


| n the United States where women teachers 
‘own their own h@adquarters. The home is 
open on Saturdays. 


number of persons with registration cards is 
34,842, an increase of pearly 5,000 since the 
library moved into its- imposing new quarters, | 
about a year ago. Boston has puta great deal | 
of money into the institution, but has the great- 
est and most active public library in the coun-| The School Principals’ Club of the twin cities, 
try to show for it. / St. Paul and Minneapolis, held their monthly, 
meeting and banquet this year at St. Paul. 
After a period of sociability, enjoyed at the 

The official household of State Superintend-| panquet, the party retired to the hotel parlors, 
ent Charles R. Skinner are: Danforth E.| where all joined in the discussion of the follow- 
Ainsworth and Howard J. Rogers, deputies; | jing questions: ‘‘Is the pensioning of teachers 
Augustus S. Downing, supervisor of institutes ; | a desirable feature of educational work?” ‘‘The 
institute conductors, Dr. Henry R. Sanford, | dishonesty of pupils; the causes and remedies.” 
Isaac H. Stout, Willard Hendrick, Archibald [he discussion was led by Professor Smith, 
C. McLachlan, and Percy 1. Bugbee; institute | principal of the Madison school, St. Paul. 
instructors, Gratia L. Rice, Anna K. Eggleston, | Upon the subject of pensioning teachers after 
and Florence B. Hines; lecturer, Charles E. | Jong service, the sentiment of the meeting was 
Fitch. The teachers’ salaries in the state are | decidedly in favor, and a committee was ap- 
nearly $13,000,000, There are 12,530 teachers | pointed to investigate the methods employed by 
employed in the cities of the state. other cities in this regard; the committee to 

The Brooklyn board of education have in-| report the first Saturday in October. It is 
serted as an item of expense for the ensuing hoped by the club that enough interest can be 
year, $12,000 for the establishment and main- aroused to call the attention of the state legis- 
tenance of kindergarten classes in connection |ature to the matter, and eventually to lead to 
with the public schools. This is a new depart- | the passage of a suitable law to aid in carrying 
ure in the right direction, and of special signifi- out this measure. A full and free discussion 
cance. For the last five years a band of earnest of the question of dishonesty among pupils 
men and women have been laboring to maintain yesulted in much good to all present. The club 


free kindergarten schools for the benefit of adjourned till the first Saturday in October. 
poor children, now they all will have the full. : 


MINNESOTA. 


NEW YORK. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The report of Dr. M. Carey Thomas, presi- 


The news of the signing of the compromise 


;school bill by Governor Morton was received) gent of the Bryn Mawr College, just published, 


with disapproval by the members of the board represents the institution as in avery prosperous 
of education, and the one hundred and twenty eondition. The number of students has in- 
Of | creased one-seventh over the previous year. 


j ras These j ike 
course it was. These trustees did not like to) The president recommends the appointment of 


be so summarily turned out of office and to lose | an associate professor of Latin. the establish- | 


the political power which their position enabled ent of a chair of pedagogy, and the erection 


them to wield. od .. |of a new library building. 
Barnard College has secured its site and its 


$100,000 conditional gift, by raising another 
$100,000, as required, before a certain day. 
This was done May 9, the last day named in| The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
the condition. learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
Buffalo has a Women Teachers’ Association, that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
organized September 16, 1889, to promote the | and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
welfare of the pnblic schools; to cultivate a only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
spirit of sympathy and good will among the ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease 
teachers ; to improve the character of the work requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
done in the schools; to develop the abilities and tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
resources of its individual members, and to onthe blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
create in the community at large a deeper sense | tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
of the dignity of the teacher’s profession, and disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
the importance of the interest they represent. ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
More than 500 women teachers of the city doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
are enrolled in its membership. The meetings faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
are held on the third Monday of each month. Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
In May, 1895, the association purchased a home cure. Send for list of testimonials. 
known as the Chapter house, built especially, Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
for club work. This is probably the only case Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


For Brain - Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have met with the greatest 
‘and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and ex. 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


” 


Mrs. WInsLow’s Soorninc Syrur” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
'children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
| Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
/and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo College, H. C. Simmons, president, has 
promise of a prosperous year. Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, of Chicago, has promised to give 
them $50,000 in cash if the friends of the col- 
lege will raise $150,000. This will be done, and 

‘the college will have $200,000 more endowment. 


SPECIAL BRAIN FO 


label. 


need. 


Prepared only by 


If not found at 


OD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites | 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain | 
and body. 


During the past thirty years it has restored 
strength and vigor to thousands of overworked, | 
brain-wearied men and women. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion. 

It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they | guty 


Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 
powder, 
56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 


will leave Boston in June, 


PARTIES 


It contains the phosphoid element of the | 


It is a preventive. 
The Maritime Provinces. 


j August, and September, 1896, for 
ox-brain and wheat-germ; the formula is on each | of Five to Nineteen Days to the Principal Resorts of New England, Canada, and New York, including :— 
Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Adirondack, and Green Mountains. 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, and the Saguenay. 

Poland Spring, Old Orchard Beach, Mt. Desert, and Moosehead Lake. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


July, 


oo Summer Tours 


7. Special Tour through Europe. 
July and 16. Alaska and Yellowstone Park. 
July 16. Yellowstone Park, Utah, and Colorado. 


~ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


July 27 and Aug. 17. Hawaii, Japan, and China. 
September 1. Yellowstone Park and return; also 
Yellowstone Park, the Northwest, and California. 


pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


& Maine, and other principal lines ; 


2toeow 296 Washington 


INDEPENDENT RAILROAD TICKETS via the Boston & Albany, Boston 


also, Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


Street (opposite School Street), Boston, Mass. 


The Ideal American Trip. 


2,000 MI 


The Most Luxurious and Delightful Trip on the American Continent, 


And the only one of its kind 


ann DULUTH, 


By the magnificent steel-constructed, modern, and superbly-appointed 
twin-screw steamships of the 


Northern Stea 


VORTHWEST anv 


7,000 horse- 
Accommodate 500 passengers. 


5,000 tons, 


These ships are not surpassed in any particular, either in construction, equipment, or 
furnishing, by any in the world. 


IN CONNECTION 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


This line forms the dustless and most delightful route across the continent. 
train for Portland via Spokane. 


Further particulars of any agent, or of 


W. A. SEWARD, Gen’l Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for Tourist literature, 


THROUGH 
UNSALTED SEAS. 


LES 


The Collegiate Department 


possible in the world between 


Study, (9) Form, Drawing and Color 
Aloud. Practice Kindergartens and 


mship Comp’y, 


VORTHLAND. 


EEE EE 
GO FROM THE BUFFALO MEETING 


To Chautauqua July 11th 


All Western Tickets good until Sept. 1st. 


R. Harper, offers 106 courses, given by 72 instructors. 

School of Pedagogy, Pres. W. L. Herey, of Teachers’ College, N.Y. 
Dean, Courses (1) General Pedagogy, (2) Psychology, (3) Kindergarten 
Theory and Methods, (4) Primary Methods, (5S) Grammar School Methods 
(6) English Literature and Composition, (7) Physiography, (8) Nature 


Cost of Living and Tuition Fees at the minimum. 


oe 


(opening July 11), under Pres. William 


, (10) Physical Training, (11) Reading 
Primary Classes. 


power. 


386 feet in length. 
Carry no freight. 


_ General Daily Schedule of Lectures, 
tainments offers a delightful v 
from 8.30 to 1. 


A. 


WwW 
WITH 


ariety for afternoons and evenings. Classes in session 
Write for Catalogue of courses, etc., to 


Addresses, Concerts, Readings and Enter- 


DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 


New 67-hour 


A. A. HEARD, Gen’l Pass’ , 
A ARI t, charge of President G. STANLEY HALI 

“PALO, IN. ©. all, 96 hours of Coérdinated work. Most m: i 

teachers of all grades; 


Seven instructors 


but especially attractive to students of Psychology and Ph 
Address LEY HALL 


Clark University. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY, BIOLOGY, PEDAGOGY, AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Worcester, Mass., July 13—25. 


Fourth Session. 


ag daily lectures or demonstrations. 
al in briefest time and most effective way. 
ilosophy. 

WORCESTER, MASA. 


In 


Adapted to 
G, STAN 
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Desks 
School Supplies 


315--321 Wabash A 
CHICAGO 


BLACKBOARDS . 


CRAYONS, ERASERS . . 


MAPS, CHARTS, 
PENS, PENCILS, 


STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE 


venue 


Sidney 
OHIO 


GLOBES 
PAPER . 


74 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Tue Acme AND Com- | 
PANY Of New York city are the great American 
artists in the furnishing of writing paper for 
schools, for correspondence, and for business 
and professional offices. The company is all 
that its name signifies. The Chinese were the 
pioneers in the art of paper making, using ag 
material silk and other fibres. This was in the 
first century ; a few centuries later, Persians and 
Arabs utilized cotton fibre, the Spanish used 
linen and cotton rags; Italy, France, Germany, 
and Holland developed the art; while it was 
left to England to erect the first paper mill at 
Hartford, while it was left for the Acme Sta- 
tionery and Paper Company to be the great 
American house for providing the schools with 
the best of everything in their line, giving the 
best in quality and ‘“ style” for the least money. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the NationaLt EpucaTionaL ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, and in 
this connection we desire to invite attention to the 
excellent facilities offered by the Nicker PLATE 


Roap for the quick, safe, and comfortable 
transportation of teachers and their friends who 
desire to attend the convention. We are pleased 
to announce that, for this occasion, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell excursion tickets at $12.00 
the round trip, plus $2.00 for membership fee, 
with a return limit of July 12, and tickets may 
be extended to September 1 by deposit in joint 
agency at Buffalo on or before July 10, thus 
affording opportunity for a summer sojourn at 
Chautauqua Lake, at which point stop-over priv- 
ileges will be granted, if desired. 

The train service and equipment of the Nickel 
Plate Road is such as to command the patron- 
age of those who desire every possible comfort 
and luxury in their summer outings. The road- 
bed of the Nickel Plate Road is in the most ex- 
cellent condition, thus assuring safety to all using 
this popular low-rate short line. Two excellent 
through trains are run daily to Buffalo, carrying 
handsome sleeping cars and superb dining cars. 
Parties arriving in Chicago in the morning via 
any of the western lines can leave at 1.30 P. M. 
and arrive in Buffalo the following morning at 
6.00 a.m. Another excellent train leaves Clark 
and 12th streets depot, Chicago, at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Buffalo the following afternoon at 
5.55 p.m. Should additional information be 
required, see your nearest ticket agent or write 
J. ¥. Cavanan, general agent, 111 Adams 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


101 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
y= STABLISHED IN 1884. ... . EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advancement 
- « Positions Filled, 4,000. rather than those without positions. ... . . 


A Vacation Suggestion 


TO WESTERN TEACHERS. 


When you make your trip™to the 
Buffalo Meeting of the 


N. E. A., 
Why not Travel by the Best Line? 


The greatest degree of comfort, fast time, best 
accommodations, and lowest rates can be 
secured in making your trips via 


The Great Rock Island Route, 
whose Chicago Depot is located in 


The Heart of the Business Portion of the City, 


WITHIN EASY ACCESS TO ALL CONNECTING LINES 
TO THE EAstT, 


The best of the Rock Island’s superb equipment will 
be pte in requisition for this occasion. Teachers 
and their friends may rely upon a service including 


Luxurious Pullman Cars, 
Free Chair Cars, 
Best Dining Car Service in the World. 


For rates, details of ticket arrangements, berth 
reservations, or information, apply to any Rock 


Island Agent, or address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


street, Chicago, IIl. 


Chicago, Ll. 


Genl. Pass. Agt., 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


Chicago, Hl., July 13th to July 3ist, 1896. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, MANAGER. 
Thirteen Departments. 
A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the regular Faculty of the Cook County 
Normal School. A schoo! wholly devoted to professional work. 
WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, 


For circulars of information address 
6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Ill. 


14-8t eow 
Normal Institute 


H. E. HOLT’ of Vocal Harmony, 


FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The Thirteenth Annual Session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th, and close July 31st, 1896. 
Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music (published by the Author), which illustrates and 
carries out his recently perfected methods of teaching, will be used with other works. Most wonderful 
results are now obtained by this new — of teaching. This school furnishes special advantages for 
those desiring to perfect themselves in the art of reading music at sight. 

Send for circulars. Address MRS. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Martha’s Vineyard +« x 
Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — The Oldest and the Broadest. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, At COTTAGE CITY, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Evemenrary And Hicn, 30 Instructors, 4 WEEKs. 
16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, ... - 26 Instructors, 5 WEEKs. 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 


Attendance for 1895, 720 from 39 States. 


Send for 72-page circular, giving full information in regard t the outlines of work in all depart- 

ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 

A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Ww. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Summer Schools of Languages. 


Circulars and Catalogues, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. . . . Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. - - AUDITORIUM, Chicago, liu. 


ie IMPORTANT! Before deciding what books you will use next year, in teaching foreign languages 
don’t fail to send for catalogue and sample pages of books published by Berlitz & Co.; free on application 
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Some New Books. 


Psychology and Psychic Culture........ 
Studies of Childhood 
The Verbalist 
Maria Mitchell, Life and Correspondencve.,......... 
Prachel’s Sith 
Spring Notes from Tennessee ...........--.seeeeeeeee 
Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes........ 
‘The Natural System of Vertical Writing ...Newlands 
Outlines of Logic and Metaphysics............ 
The Brownings for the Young 
Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard 
A History of American Literature. ............+..06- 
Wealth Agamst Commonwealth 
Stories from American 
‘Text-Book of the History of Architecture 
Hugo’s 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We take unusual pride in inviting the atten- 
tion of Tur JourNAL readers to the advertising 
pages of the Special Summer Number. It 
contains forty pages, and in variety of display ex- 
ceeds any previous issue. It furnishes to schoo] 
officials and teachers just the information they 
need in regard to text-books and school supplies. 
The announcement of new publications, suited 
to libraries and general reading, are numerous 
and timely. ‘They contain the ripe fruits of ex- 
perience adapted to make the educator intelli. 
gent in regard to his professional life and work. 


Halleck, American Book Company, N.Y. $1.25 


Cireene G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y .75 
Sully Appleton & Co,, N.Y. 
Kendall, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 2.00 
& Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Torrey, “he 1.25 
. Morse. ss 4.00 
Row. Db. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Edmann, Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 1.60 
Fulton, ve 4.00 
Pattee Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston, — 
Dixon Dodd, Mead, & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Lloyd Harper & Brothers, * 1.00 
W ilts« Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Sinythe. Werner School Book Co., N. Y. — 
Ellis. A. Flanagan, Chicago. — 
Hamlin. Longinans, Green, & Co., * 2.00 


W. KR. Jenkins, 


Woodward. 


furniture, etc. Read and ponder on all these 
important announcements. ‘This numher should 


be preserved for handy reference. 


Thomas Y. Crowell, Boston and New York, 
issues in attractive form several library editions 
of the choicest things in prose and poetry by all 
the masters, at from 60 cents to $1.00, bringing 
within the reach of every pupil the rarest things 
in education. 


THE MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


at Buffalo, N. Y., July 7th to 11th, will afford 
teachers and their friends unusual advantages 


Teachers to be intelligent, and abreast of the 
requirements of the age, must know all the 
facts gained from experience or gleaned from 
books; authors and publishers are not only co- 
worker, but contributors, tothe stores of knowl- 
edge which are garnered for the enrichment of 
their work. 

The reading pages set forth the opinions of 
the best American scholars and practical work- 
ers on the subjects which occupy daily thought, 
The books advertised contain the best thoughts 


for pleasure and sight-seeing. The NiIckEL 
Pirate Roap offers special inducemeuts for 
those patronizing this popular low-rate short 
line on this occasion. The fare will be $12 for 
the round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee. 
Tickets will be on sale July 5 and 6, with return 
limit of July 12, and with privilege of extension 
to September 1 by deposit in joint agency at 
Buffalo on or before July 10. Besides the un- 
usual scenic attractions afforded by the ‘‘ Queen 


of the best authors on all that pertains to the} 
daily work of the school, with such a rich 
variety that the teacher may make a rich choice 
and satisfy every want professional; and the 
same is true of all kinds of apparatus, school! 


City,’* stop-over privileges will be granted at 
Chautauqua Lake, if desired. Any further in- 
formation cheerfully given on application to J. 
Y. CaLaHan, general agent, 111 Adams street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


| TO 


JOURNAL OF 


Some months since we announced 


($2.50) and a two years’ membership in 


Send us $3.50, and 


year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co.,, 


placing all the desirable candidates that may register with the Agency. 


therefore renew this offer to subscribers of the JOURNAL OF 


3 Somerset St., Boston, M: 


SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION. 


that subscribers to the JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION could have their subscription to the paper renewed one year 


the Winship Teachers’ Agency ($2.00) 


for $3.50. Many of our subscribers have accepted this liberal offer. 


During the next three months the Agency anticipates a phenomenal call 


for teachers, and the Manager feels sure that he will have no difficulty in 


We 
EDUCATION : 


the Winship Teachers’ 


Agency will send you a certificate of member- 
ship for two years and we will renew your sub- 
scription to the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION one 


For $5.00 we will send you a receipt for two 
years’ subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


and a two-years’ membership in the Agency. 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


iss. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


will be the Mecca of 15,000 teachers next month, and a good many of them will come 


BUFFALO to look for places, while perhaps quite as many will come to look for teachers, It \. 


the one time of the year when a normal principal in search of a teacher of English can see within half-,), 
hour candidates from a dozen different States; so many wait for the meeting of the National Association, 
before making selections of teachers for the coming year. Our Teachers’ Agency will be run at Buffalo all 


through the meeting precisely as at home. JULY 7 1 Iroquois, opposite the New York head 


We have secured Parlors’ K and L at the quarters and adjoining the eleyvatgoy 
Here we shall have all the cards and documents of the Agency, with a register of our candidates who hay« 
come to the meeting. Those who want teachers will do well to write to us at once, making an ap 
pointment at Buffalo, We can have present at an hour during these four days a number of desirable cab 


didates for any ordinary position, and shall be glad to take pains PARLORS K & 4 


to make it worth while for both teachers and employers to come to 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. y, 
Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Build 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions largest Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


} 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


a nd F ie) R E | Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address ‘ 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions, ) 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


[eow] 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
E ACO N TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 
95 pe t. of 
I. MERRILL, Mgr. | cont, of positions filled last year were direct appli: 
he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 
| HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, W Eng 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ‘We prefer t ’ 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, hog 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ' = F i 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. ° 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


secured Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | "uss. 
h posit ons | ALLENTOWN, PA. 17th year. 
last year. _L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. Nall the states. 


egene 
Winship — We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


¢ Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
¢ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. Teachers, Professors, and 
aa ; cians, of both sexes, for Uni i le 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w YEW YORK CITY. 


FAIR! 


in every part of the country. 


EACHERS ?°f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! 
—— TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


eachars Wanted. | 
Teachers Wanted ! Teachers Co-operative Asso- $ 


ciation, Suite 101 / i -| 
um Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


American Teachers’ Burean, 
(19th year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 4 


4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wanted 


For September Have filled vacancies in 12 § 

: i ace f 2 States. 

Send stamps for terms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
420000 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


1889 ; 


The Largest and Best List Books for Teachers 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, CHICAGO, 1893 


“ The size and importance of the 


collection; high standard of text and 


other educational literature; good printing and substantial binding. 

“In the collection is to be found a very useful and instructive book 
under the title of ‘Regents’ Questions, admirable as to arrangement and 
of special value to instructors of the young; *‘ Northam’s Civil Government’ ; 
‘DeGraffs School Room Guide’; together with nineteen volumes of the 
‘School Bulletin.” The latter volumes are of the greatest interest and his- 
torical value to educators of all grades.” —From Chicago Diploma. 


“C. W. Bardeen follows a unique line of Publications. 


He pub- 


lishes more books directly for the help of teachers than any firm we know.” — 


Intelligence, Chicago, July 1, 1885. 


“Mr. Bardeen is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men 


devoting themselves to supplying teachers with literature, timely or classic. 


He has the confidence of the teaching profession.’—W. F. Journal of Edu- 


cation, Jan. 9, 1890. 


THE TEACHER’S TOOL CHEST 


{a7 No mechanic could get employment as a 
skied workman unless he possessed a well stocked 
tool chest. Let this partial catalogue be kept 
at band for reference when you find that you 
need tools in your trade. For Helps in Higher 
Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, Child 
Study, Industrial Education, etc., send for complete 
catalogue, 

Those starred (*)are also published in The 
Staudard Teacher’s Liorary. Those marked witha 
dagger (t) have been chosen by the state superintend- 
ent for the New York State School Library. 

PERIODICAL 
The School Bulletin and New York State Educa- 
tional Journal, $1.00 a year. Complete sets, 22 
volumes, $50.00. 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
1. Encyclopedia of Education, 
3.75. 
Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 
t Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
1. t Willtams’s History of Modern Education, $1 50. 
2. Bennett's History of Pedagogics, 50 cts 
3 Payne’s Soort History of Kuncation, 50 cts. 
4 
5 


Sr 


. Hailmann’s Sketches from the History of Educa- 
tion, 20 cts. 
. t Donaldson’s History of Education, $1.00, 
6. Lane’s Elementary Greek Education, 50 cts. 
7. Milne’s Teachers’ Institutes, Past and Present, 25 
cts. 
8. Grant's Burgh Schools of Scotland, $3.00. 
9. Stevens’s High Schoo! of Edinburgh, $2 00. 
10, Barbera’s Educational Publications in Italy, 25 


cts. 

11. Bardeen’s Educational Journalism in New York, 
40 cts. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

1. t Grasby’s Teaching in Three Continents, $1.50. 

2. t Parson's Prussian Schools, $1 

3. t Parson's French Schools, $1.00. 

4. State Education for the People, $1.25. 

5. * t Bardeen’s Roderick Hume, $1.25. 

6. A Day ot My Life at Eton, $1.00. 

7. Hazlite’s Schools and Schooimasters, $2.00. 

8. Bennett's National Education in Europe, 15 cts, 

BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS 

1. beng Educational Reformers, $1 59. 

2, The chapters of the above on (a) The Jesuits, () 
Comenius, (c) Locke, (d) Rousseau, (¢) Basedow, (/) 
Jacotot, (7) Pestalozzi, are each published sep- 
arately at 15 cts. each. 

3. Hailmann’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Pere 
Girard, Diesterweg, and F: cel, 20 cts. 

4 *+Carlisle’s Memoirs of Ascham and Arnold, 


$1.00. 

5. Meiklejohn's Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1 00. 

6. t Monroe’s Educational Labors of Henry Bar- 
nard, 50 cts. 

7. Sixty-four Portraits of Eminent Teachers, 25 cts. 

JOHN AMOS COMENTUS. 

1. * + Laurte’s Life and Works of Comenius, New 
Illustrated Edition, $1.00. 

2. The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, $3 00. 

3. Butler’s Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 

4. Maxwell’s Text Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF PESTALOZZI 

1. *DeGuimps’s Pestalozzi; His Aim and Work, $1 50 

2. t Peatalozzi’s How Gertrude Teaches Her Chil- 
dren, $1.50, 

3. t Rooper's Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 
50 cts. 

4. Reiner’s Number Lessons in a Pestalozzian 


School, $1.50. 
5. Reiner’s Form Lessons in a Pestalozzian School 


$1.50. 
6. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I, II, 


1.00, 
FREBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN 
. t Autobiography of Friedrich Fraebel, $1.50. 
Child and Child Nature, 
1.50. 
Pieees's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
+ Shirreff’s Kindergarten System, $1.00. 
+ Essays on the Kindergarten, $1.00. 
+ Hailmann’s Primary Helps, 75 cts. 
Hailmann’s The New Education, Vol. VI, $2.00. 
Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 
Kriege’s The Child and Child Nature, $1 00. 
SCHOOL LAW 
Bardeen’s Handbook for School Trustees, 50 cts. 
* Bardeen’s Common School Law, $1.00. 
. Code of Public Instruction, New York, $2.50. 
. Marble’s Powers and Duties of School Offivers, 
15 cts. 
Denominational Schools, Discussion of 1889, 25 
cts. 
. Bardeen’s Taxpayer and the Township System, 
25 cts. 
. Cooper’s Compulsory Laws and their Enforce- 
ment, 15 cts. 
8. Miller’s Education as a Department of Govern- 
ment, 15 cts. 
THE TEACHER AND HIS QUALIFICATIONS 
. Bardeen’s Teacher as He Should Be, 25 ctr. 
. Bardeen’s Teacher’s Commercial Value, 25 cts. 
Bardeen’s Teaching as a Business for Men, 25 
cts. 
*+Bardeen’s Roderick Hume, the story of a New 
York Teacher, $1 25. 
*Northend’s The Teacher and the Parent, $1.00. 
*+The Mentor. 
. * Huntington's Unconscious Tuttion, 15 cts. 
. Thring’s Addresses on Educetion, $1.00. 
. Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Universities, 15 


SPASM 


one 


cts. 

. Gray's Methods and Courses in Normal Schools, 
15 cts 

11. tSheeley’s Anecdotes and Humors of School 


Life, $1.50. 
12. + Kay's Education and Educators, $2.00. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


1. * + Herbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00. 
2. * t Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 
(47> The standard text-bvok of tue Herbartian 
system, 
3. t Rooper’s Apperception, or “A Pot of Green 
Feathers,’ 5U 
(47~ A popular presentation of Herbartian prin- 
pies. 
4. * Patrick’s Elements of Pedagogics, $1 00. 
5. Williams's vutlines of Pyschology, 75 cts. 
6. Payne's Science and Art of Education, $1.00. 
7. * t+ Tate’s Philosophy of Education, $1.50. 
8. Fitch’s Lectures on feachiny, $1.25. 
9. Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1 50. 
10. Harris's Theory of Education, 15 cts. 
11. Milton's Small Tractate of Education, 15 cts. 
12 Harris's Pedagogical and Psychological Investi- 
gation, 15 cts, 
13. t Perez's First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 
14. Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life. 15 cts. 
15 _—.. Child and Child- Nature, 
5). 
16. Ribot’s Pyschology of Attention, 25 cts. 
17. Lees How to Secure and Retain Attention, 
cts. 
18. Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts. 
19. * eitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts. 
20. Young’s Art of Putting Questions, 15 cts. 
21. Gaines’s Principles in Teaching, 20 cts 
22. ro Memory and Means ot Improving It, 
23. Maudsley’s Sex in Mind and Education, 15 cts. 
24. *Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 15 cts. 
25. Education as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts, 
26. Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1.25. 
27. Mille’s [Inaugura! Address at St. Andrews, 25 cts. 
28. Craig’s Philosupby of Training, $2.00. 
29. Minutes of the International Congress, 1884, 


$5.00. 
30. t Kay’s Education and Educators, $2 00. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
1. * Buckham’s Handbook for Young Teachers, 75 


2. * Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
3. * t DeGrafi's School Room Guide, $1.50. 

4 DeGraff’s Primer of School Management, 25 cts, 
5. Batsdort’s Management of Country Schools, 20 


cts. 

6 Gill’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 

7. Wells's Graded Schools, $1.00 

8 Uniform Examination Questions in School Man- 
agement, 25 cts. 

9 Southwick’s Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, 


$1.00. 

10. Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 10 
cts. 

11. Kennedy's Philosophy of School Discipline, 15 


cts. 

12, Aids to School Discipline, per box, $1 25. 

13. Maxwell's Examinations a8 Tests for Promotion, 
15 cts. 

14. Richardson’s Learning and Health, 15 cts. 

15. Air Test Bottles, set of three, in case, $1 00. 

16. Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. 

17. Sabin’s *‘Organization” vs. Individuality of 
Teacher, 15 cts. 

18. Briggs’s Koys as they are Made, 25 cts. 

13, Sedgwick’s Talks with my Pupils, $1.00. 

20, Kennedy’s Must Greek Go, 50 cts. 

21. Lee’s The Ciaims of Greek. 25 cts. 

22. Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 cta. 

23. Comfort’s Modern Language in Education, 50 cts. 

24. Bardeen’s Effect of College- Preparatory High 
Schools on Lower Grades, 15 cts. 

25. MeCosh’s Essays on Higher Education, 75 cts. 

26. The Bible in the Pablic Schools, 50 cts. 

27. *Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1 50. 

28. tKaroly’s Dilemmas of Labor and Education, 
$1.00. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 

1. Hoose’s Province of Methods in Teaching, $1 00. 
2. DeGrafi’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 

3. * Page’s Tueory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
4. Van Wie’s Methods in Common Branches, 75 cts. 
5, Van Wie’s Development Helps, 50 cts. 

6. Dickinson’s Limits of Oral Teaching, 15 cts. 

7. Barnard’s Oral Training. 75 cts. 

8. t Hughes’s Mistakes in Teaching, 50 cts. ; 

9. t Hughes's How to Secure and Retain Attention, 

50 cte, 
10. * Fitch's Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts. 
11, * Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cta. 
12, Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25, 
13. Holbrook’s Normal Methods, $1.00. 
14. Kiddle’s How to Teach,a Manual of Methods, 
1 


$1 00. 
15. Lind’s Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, 


$1.00 
16. Hart’s In the Schoo! Room, $1.00. 
17. Bates’s Methods of Teachers’ Institutes, 75 cts 
18, Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute, $1.00. 
19. Uniform Examination Questions in Methods, 25 


cts. 
20. Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENCE 


1. + Harris's How to Teach Natural Sctence, 50 cts 

2. t Rooper’s Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 
50 cts. 

3. McKay’s 100 Home-Made Experiments, 15 cts. 

4. Stowell’s Syllabus of Phystology, $1.0. 

5. Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts. 

6. Richardson's Learning and Health, 15 cts. 

7. Mauds'ey’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. 

g. Rardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, 10 cts. 

9. Uniform Examination Questions in Physics, 25 
ete, 

10. Uniform Examination Questions in Physiviogy, 
25 cts. 

11. Underwood’s Systematic Plant Record, 36 cts. 

12. Hennig’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00. 


13. Goulding’s Flores: A Botanical Game, 50 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
1. Wood’s Short Cuts in Arithmetic, 75 cts. 
2. t Beebe's First Steps Among Figures, $1.(0. 
(4 The only practical exposition of the Grube 
Method. 
3. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, 18t and 2d year. 
@ach, 50 cts. 
4. Weich’s Problems for Junior Classeg, 75 cts. 
5. Bradford’s 30 Problems in Percentage, 25 cts. 
6. Bassett’s Latitude. Longitude and Time, 25 cts. 
7. Granger's Metric Tables and Problems, 25 cts. 
8. Hutton’s Manual of Mensuration, 50 cts. 
9. The Regents’ Questions In Arithmetic, 25 cts. ; 
Key, 25 cts. 
10. The Uniform Questions in Arithmetic, 25 cts. 
11, Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, 10 cts. 
12. Prentice’s Review Probiems in Arithmetic, 20 
cts ; Key, 25 cts. 
13. Edwards's Everyday Business Problems, 50 cts. 
14. Sanford's Word Method in Number, 50 cts. 
15. Davis’s Manual for ‘teaching Fractions, 25 cts. 
16. Davia’s Fractional Apparatus, $4 00. 
17. Cube Root Blocks, Three Places, $1.00. 
18. Bristol’s Honesty Cards in Arithmetic, 50 cts. 
19, Reiper’s Pestalczzian Lessons in Number, $1 50. 
20. The Bulletin Number Fan, $1 C0 
HELPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
1. Wilkins's Descriptive Geography, taught by 
means of Map Drawing; (a) United States, 75 
cts. ; (0) Contivents, 75 cts. ; (c) Teachers’ Manual 
for both, $1.50. 
2. t Bardeen’s Geography of the Empire State, 75cts. 
3. Farnham’s Oswego System ot Teaching Geogra- 
phy. 50 cte. 
4. Griftin’s Topical Geography, with Methods, 50 cts. 
5. Pardon’s Oral Instru:tion in Geography, 15 cts. 
6. Redway’s School Geography of Pennsylvania, 35 
cts. 
7. Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25 cts. 
8. Bardeen’s Geograpby of Onandaga County, 25cts. 
9. The Regents’ Questions in Geography, 25 cts, 
Key, 25 cts. 
10. a Examination Questions in Geography, 
25 cts. 
11. Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, 15 
cte. 
12. Dime Question Book of Geography, 10 cts. 
13. Cheney’s Globe Manual. for Schools, 25 cts. 
14, Collins’s International Date Line, 15 cts. 
15. Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude and Time, 25 cts. 
16, Edwards's Geographical Cards, Box of 200, $1.00. 
17. Edwards's Geographical Game, * Our Country,” 


50 cts 
18 Edwards’s Outline Topic Cards, per dozen, 15 
cts 
19. Griffith’s Outline Biackboard Maps per set, $8 00. 
20. Burgi’s Relief Map of Palestine, $10.00. 
21. Burei’s Relief Map of Switzerland, (a) 11x17, 
$3 50 ; (b) 23x34, $10.(0. 
HELP IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
1 Edwards's Graded Exercises in English, Nos. 
I-VI, per dozen, $1.00. 
2. Morey’s Outline Workin Elementary Language, 
50 cts. 
3. Emerson’s Composition and Criticism, 50 cts. 
4. The Balletin Composition Book, 15 cts. 
5. Wilson’s Elementary English. 35 cts. 
6. Bugbee’s Exercises in English Syntax, 35 cta. 
Key, 35 cta. 
7. Wilaon’s Grammar Made Practical, 75 cts. 
8, Jewell’s Grammatical Diagrams, 75 cis. 
9. Sornberger’s Norma! Language Lessons, 50 cts. 
10. Kiddle’s 3,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers, 
$1.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
1. Daniels’s Outlines of English Literature, 50 cts, 
2. Hendrick’s Questions in Literature, 35 cts, 
3. Harlow’s Early English Literature, 75 cts 
4, Soutbwick’s Dime Question Books, (a) English, () 
‘American Literature. Each 10 cts. 
5. Pattee’s Literature in the Public Schools, 20 cta. 
6. Lowrie’s How to Obtain Value from a Book, 25 
cts. 
7. Meese’s Facts in Literature, 15 cts. 
8. The Regents’ Selections in Literature, 25 cta. 
9. The same with 22 pages of Music, 35 cts. 
HELPS IN TEACHING CIVICS 
1. Edwards's 500 Questions in Civics, in box with 
key, 50 cts, ; the same in book form, 15 cts. 
2. Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 19 cts. 
3. Uniform Questions in American History, Civil 
Government, and School Law, 25 cts. 
4. t Northam’'s Civil Government, (a) New York, (b) 
Missouri. - Kach 75 cts. 
5 Ball’s Instruction in Citizenship, 40 cts. 
6. Bardeen’s Manua! of Schoo) Law, $1.00. 
7. Alden's Political Economy, 75 cts. 
8. Conspectus of Political Parties to 1880, $3.00. 
9. Knott’s Ready Reference Law Manual, $2.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING HISTORY 


1, ua Working Manual of American History, 
1.00, 

2. Godard’s Outlines of U. 8. History, 50 cta. 

3. 1,000 Questions in American History, $1 00. 

4. Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 8. History, 75 
cts. 

5. Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 15 cta, 

6 Williams's Topics and References, 50 cts. 

7. Juliand’s Brief Views of U.S History, 35 cts. 

8 Dime Question Books, (a) General, (6) U.S. His 
tory. Each 10 cts. 

9. Uniform Questions in U. 8. History, Civics, etc., 
25 cts. 

10. Kdwards's Historical Cards,(a)U 8 ,(b) General 
History. Each $1.00 (c) Historical Game, 50 cta. 

11. Clarke’s Chartof U 8. History, per dozen, 50 cta. 

12. t Hendrick's Syllabus of U. 8S. History, per 
dozen, 50 cts. 

13. Conspectus of U. 8. History to 1880, $2.00. 

14. Houghton’s Political Conspectus to 1880, $1.00, 

15. t Hendrick's History of the Empire State, 75 cts. 

16. Review Questions on Hendrick’s History, 5 cts. 

17, Mills’s Tree of Mythology, $3 (0. 

18. Trainer's How to Teach U. 8. History. $1.00. 

19. Stone’s Reminiscences of Saratoga, $2.00. 


HELPS IN TEACHING SINGING 


1. The Song Budget, 15 cts. 
2. The Song Century, 15 cts, 
3. The Song Patriot, 15 cta. 
Each of tbe above in Leatherette, 25 cts. 
4. The Song Budget Series Combined. Cloth, 50 cts. 
5. The Sopg Gymnast, 50 cts. 
6. Songs of the Lyceum League, 20 cents. 
7. Songs From the Arbor Day Manual, 25 cts. 
8. The School Room Chorus, 35 cts. 
9. Tillinghast’s Diadem of School Songs, 50 cts, 


HELPS IN PHYSICAL CULTURE 


1, Preece’s Physical Culture, 230 Illustrations, $2.C0. 
2. Schreber's Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts. 
3 DeGraff’s Manual of Calisthenics, 25 cts. 


HELPS IN PUBLIC DAY EXERCISES 


i. pega Arbor Day Manual, $2 50; music pages, 
25 cts. 

2. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cts. 

3. Hinckley’s Longfellow Memorial Exercise, 10 cts. 

4. Preece’s Physical Cuiture, with lilustrated Reci- 
tations, $2.00. 

5. Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, each 25 
cts. 

6. Hoss’s Memory Gems, 15 cts. 

7. Thoughts From Earnest Women, 25 cts. 

8. Hendrick’s ** The Table is Set,” a comedy, 15 cta. 

9. Brown’s * Glimpse of Grammarland,”’ a farce, 15 
cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING 


1. 1 Farnham's Sentence Method of Teaching, 50 cts. 
2. Southwick’s Dime Question Book of Keading, 10 


cts. 
3. Randall.Diehl’s Practical Delsarte Trimer, 50 


cts, 

4. Binners Old Stories Retold, 59 Illustrations, 25 
cts. 

5. Hamilton’s Declamation Quarterly, Vol. I, $1.00. 

6. Swett’s Manual of Elocution, $1.50. 

7. t Bardeen's Verbal Pitfalls, 75 cts. 

Hall’s Orthoépy Made Kasy, 75 cts, 

9, | Practical Phonics, 75 cts. 

10. LeGraji s Pocket Pronunciation Book, 15 ets. 

11. Hloose's Studies in Articulation, 50 cts. 


12, Pooier’s Hints on Teachipg Orthoépy, 10 eta. 
13. Dime Question Book of Orthography, 10 cts. 
14. Sanford's Limited Speller, 25 eta. 

15. Bates’s Diacritical Spelier, 50 cts. 

16, Blakely’s Parliamentary Ruiter, 25 cts. 

17, Gore's Parliamentary Practice, 50 cts. 


HELPS IN PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING 


1. Wells's Natural Movement Method, Nos. 1 and 2, 

per cozen 84 cts, ; Nos. 3-5, 96 cts 

Wells's Manual of the Movement Method, 25 cts. 

Burritt’s Penmanship ip Public Schools, 60 cta. 

fpr 1,000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 
cts. 

. Hotchkiss’s Practical Lessons in Object Draw- 

ing, 50 cts. 

- Uniform Examination Questions in Drawing, 50 


cts. 
7. Weaver’s Pictures iv Language Work, 20 cts. 
TEACHERS’ QUESTION BOOKS 


1. The Regents’ Questions to 1882 : (a) Arithmetic, () 
Key ; (c) Geography, .d) Key; (e) Grammar, (f) 
Key ; (g) Spelling. Each 25 cts, The seven in 
one volume, $2.00. 

2.° The N. Y. State Examination Questions, $1.00, 

3. The New York Question Book, to March, 1890, 
$200. In mwanilla, $1 00. 

4. The Same, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891, 25 
ers. 

5. The Same, Supplement No, 2, to June 1892, 25 
cts, 

6. The Uniform Questions since June, 1892,in (a) 
Arithmetic ; (0)U.S. History, Civil Government, 
and Schoot Law; (c) Methods and Scbool econ- 
omy ; (d) Geography; (e) Physiology and Hygiene ; 
(f) Algebra, Book-keeping, School Law. Each, 
25 cts. 

- The N. Y. Uniform Examination Questions to 
1889; (a) Arithmetic, (b) Key ; (c) Geography, (d) 
Key ; (¢) Grammar, (f) Key ; (7) U. 8S. History, (A) 
Key; (i) Civil Government, (k) Key; (1) Physi- 
ology, (m) Key. Each, 10 cents. 

8. The Buffalo Examinarion Questions, Ist Year, 50 

ets ; 2d and 3d veara, 50 cta. 

9 Southuick's Dime Question Books. Each, 10 cts. 


Elementary Series. 
In One Book, Cloth, 1. In One Book, Cloth, @1. 


Advanced Series. 


3. Physiology. 1. Physics. 
4. Theory and Practice. 2. Gen’l Literature. 
6. U.S. History & CivilGov’t. 5. General History. 


10. Algebra. 7. Astronomy. 
13. American Literature. 8. Mythology. 
14. Grammar. 9. Rhetoric, 


15. Orthography & Etymology. 11. Botany. 

18, Arithmetic. 12. Z b'ogy. 

19, Physical & Political Geog. 16. Chemistry, 

20. Reading and Punctuation. 17. Geology. 

Extra Volumes, by C. W. Bardeen, 21 Temperance 
Physiology, 22 Book-Keeping, 23 Letter-Writing. 
Each 10 cents. 

10. The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50. 

11. Southwick’s Quizziem, 25 cts, 

12, Southwick’s Quiz Book on Teaching, $1.00. 

13. Kiddle’s 3.000 Questions in Grammar, with An- 
awers, $1.00. 

14. Craig’s Common School Question Book, $1.50. 

| 15. Stillwell’s Practical Question Book, $1.50. 

| 16. Sherrill’s Norma) Question Bouk, $1.50. 

17. Brown’s Common School Examiner, $1.00, 

18. The Eclectic Question Book, $1.00, 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Practical Rhetoric 


An entirely new book. It develops ina perfectly natural manner 
the laws and principles which underlie rhetorical art, and then shows 
their use and application and the different processes and kinds of 
composition. Clear, simple, and logical in treatment, original in its 
departure from technical rules and traditions and copiously illus- 
trated with examples, it is calculated in every way to awaken an 
interest in and enthusiasm for the study; to stimulate teachers and 
pupils to explore the field of higher rhetoric; to verfect. literary 
judgment, and to equip substantially for the various fields of author- 
ship. 


An Introduction to the Study of American 
Literature 


By Branper Marrurews. 
“ Any student of the subject who wishes to do good work hereafter 
must not only read Mr. Matthews’s book, but must largely adopt Mr. 
Matthews’s way of looking at things.”—Tnk BoOKMAN, 


English Grammar 


By W. M. Baskerviti and J. W. 
‘1 very much like the scholarliness of Baskervill and Sewell’s 
Enghsh Grammar. If it teaches as well as it reads, it will he widely 
used and will disseminate sounder notions of the language than have 
aeen prevalent.”—ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of English Language 
bnd Literature, Yale University. 


Eclectic English Classics 


Newest Books 


Manual of Pitman Phonography 


Embodies all the improvements of recent years in the manner of 
teaching the subject, and contains in a simplified and systematic form 
a complete explanation of all the principles, word-signs and contrac- 
tions required for reporting. 


Elements of Geometry 


By Joun Macniz. Edited by Emerson E. Wuire.-.$1.25 


“IT have not seen anything in the line of text-books on Geometry 
which I regard as quite so complete and quite so well adapted to stim- 
ulate and satisfy an interest in this study as White’s Geometry.”’— 
Wo. M. THRASHER, Professor of Mathematics, Butler University, Ind. 


Concrete Geometry 


“An excellent book for the purpose for which it 1s intended.’’— 
LuciEN AUGUSTUS WAITE, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Psychology and Psychic Culture 


“A new Psychology for beginners, especially devoted to the con- 
sideration of those facts that bear on the culture of the faculties. The 


Carefully edited; helpful notes; good printing and paper; uniform 
binding in boards; 31 volumes now ready. Latest additions: 


Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner..........---- 20 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars......-.-..--+-+60065 -20 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 35 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books Land 20 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth 20 
Select American Classics 60 


Ten selections from the Sketch Book by WASHINGTON IRVING’ 
Carefully edited; judicious helpful notes; introduction giving a brief 
sketch of the life of the author and an account of his literary work. 


Eclectic School Readings 


A new series of supplementary reading books in collateral branches 
in primary and grammar grades. Charming literary style; perfect 
mechanical detail; beautifully ilustrated; careful grading; attrac- 
tive for either school or home. Now ready: 


Stories for Children. By Mrs. C. A. Lane............. 25 
Fairy Stories and Fables. By James Baldwin........ 35 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. By 

Old Greek Stories. By James Baldwin..............-- 45 
Old Stories of the East. By James Baldwin..... a | 
Stories of American Lifeand Adventure. By Edward 

Metcalf’s Elementary English 
By R. C. Mercarr and O. T. Bricut.....-. 


Shows how lessons in reading geography, history, and nature study 
may be made to contribute to the language training of pupils. By 
means of pictures and suggestive stories many lessons are presented 
for the purpose of training the imagination and increasing the power 
of children to express their thoughts in good English. 


Spencerian Vertical Penmanship 


Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per dozemn.... By 
Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 6, per dozen........ 06 


Latest series of copy-books in the Vertical style. Letters modeled 
not on the German or English characters, but on the graceful forms 
of the well-known Spencerian slanting script, embody that subtle 


beauty, grace, and simplicity which have always characterized 
Spencerian writing and which have made it the standard in 
American schools. By teaching a combined finger and muscular 


arm movement, a strong, ra vid free swinging motion is attained, re- 
sulting in speed and legibility in execution, thus rendering Vertical 
penmanship practicable for business purposes. 


Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic 


New Epirion... 
This edition will be welcome as presenting in a new form, and 
revised up to date, the scientific arrangement, clear, accurate state 
ments and well graded exercises that have kept the “ Old Reliable” 
Robinson's Arithmetics always to the front. 


eo 


Natural Course in Music 


By Freperick H. Rierey and Thomas Tarrer. 
Gnd, and 4th Renders, .B5 
Natural Music Charts, series A, B, C, D, E, F and G, 


The latest system of music instruction for schools. Phenomenally 
successful. Mrs. EMMA A, THOMAS, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, 
Mich., says: “The Natural Course in Music has more points of 
superiority than any other. I believe toa certain extent it is going 
to revolutionize music teaching in this country. It is stronger than 
any other system. I regard it as the best yet published — the natural 
outgrowth of all which have preceded it.” 


Pupils’ Outline Studies of U. S. History 


Combines a number of simple devices calculated to assist the 
memory, strengthen the judgment, stimulate the imagination, and 
cultivate order and neatness in the arrangement of material. Numer- 
ous outline maps, tables, list of reference books, biographical sketches, 
historical and political questions, etc. 


resentation of the subject is plain and interesting. It gives the 
fedine truths of Psychology in a way that is intelligible to pupils 
under the age of twenty. 


Psychology in Education 


** No teacher, of no matter what grade or qualifieation, can afford to be 
without this most valuable book.’’—Gero. B. BIBLE, President Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 


Patriotic Citizenship 


By T. J. MorGan 


‘“*T wish Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship could be introduced into all 
our public schools. The simplicity of the treatment makes it  in- 
telligible to the lowest capacity, while the soundness of its doctrines 
and the wide range of its quotations make it worthy of study for the 
highest.’—Dr. AUGUSTUS H, STRONG, President, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Seminary. 


Fully illustrated............ 1.00 


School Recreations and Amusements 
By CHas. W. 1.00 


Shows how school recreations, physical and intellectual, may be 
made profitable in themselves, as well as helpful for the rest and enter- 
tainment which they afford. 


Elementary Lessons in Zoology 


By J. G. Neepuam. Cloth, illustrated........... .90 


A guide in studying animal life and structure, in field and laboratory. 
Intended for moderately equipped schools in which it is desired to 
make a beginning in the study of zodlogy, after the scientific method. 
It alms to put the student in the way of acquiring for himself a 
knowledge of animal life and structure. 


Burnet’s School Zoology 


Especially designed for use in those schools where classes are large, 
time limited, and where there are no facilities for laboratory work. It 
imparts a knowledge of afew typical forms as a basis for more ex- 
tended study, 


The Geological Story Briefly Told 


By the late JaMES D. LS 


This revised edition of the Geological Story was the last consider- 
able work of theeminent author's long life. Professor Dana’s death 
occurred April 14th, 1895, two weeks after the date of his “ Prefatory 
Suggestions” for this volume, The revision was carried through the 
yress under the supervision of WM. M. Rice, Professor of Geology 
Vesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. i 


Laboratory Work in Chemistry 


A series of experiments in general inorganic chemistry, intended to 
illustrate and to be supplementary to the work of theclassroom. The 
directions here given for laboratory experiments have been arranged 
for the use of students who are following a course of lectures for 
recitation in general chemistry. 


National Geographic Monographs 


On the physical features of the earth’s surface. 


Invaluable aids 
teachers and students of Geography. vied 


Ten numbers: 


Physiographic Processes; Physiographic Features; Phys . 
Regions of the U.S.; Beaches of the Atlantic Acost; Meee 
Falls y 4 Shasta, A Typical Volcano; Physical 
Geography of Southern New England; The NorthernaA i : 
the Southern Appalachians. ppalachians ; 


One set of ten Monographs............... ° 
Single Monmograph,. ......... 


Observation Blanks in Physics 
By W. C. A. Hamme. 


“T have seen several attempts to assist the work of pupils engaged 
in the study of Physics, but have never seen anything which eomnioes 
to be of such practical assistance as Hammel’s Observation B anks.”— 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, : _— 


Boards, illustrated......° .30 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


Besides the above. the American Book Compa 
adapted to every grade and Kind of school, public and private city and couwry 
any new subject or if the books now in use are unsatisfactory, correspond with us, 


It offers the targest variet 
We can help you “- 


First Greek Book 


By C. W. Gieason and C. 8. Arnerton, with an 
Introduction by Dr. W. C. Cotvar. Illustrated. 1.00 


“With an excellent equipment of sound knowledge and much ex- 
perience in teaching the elements of Greek, the authors have produce; 
a book free from the faults of excess and meagreness, designed with 
the right aim, built on just principles, and brought out in its details 
with praise-worthy tact and skill.’”’-—DrR. CoLLAR’s INTRODUCTION, 


An Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions 


By J. C. Easert, Jr. Half bound seal......... 3.50 


A full course embodying the latest investigations in Latin epig- 
raphy. The only book in the English language on this subject. [t 
combines an extensive introduction with about seven hundred ex. 
amples of inscriptions for illustration and practice in reading. (ne 
hundred of these are photo-engraved reproductions showing forms of 
the letters and general arrangement of the inscriptions. 


Selections from Viri Romae 


By R. ArrowsmirH and CHARLES KNAPP...-...- .75 


Prepared on the principle that in the earlier stages the help given 
poe should be very full and centered especially about the essen- 
facts and simpler constructions of the language. 


to 
tia 


Stories from Aulus Gellius 


Edited for sight reading by Les Knapp. Boards. .30 


Those selections have been chosen which are best adapted to throw 
light on Roman customs, life, and language, and also to illustrate 
Gellius’s writings. 


Cornelius Nepos 


By T. B. Linpsay. 


“An excellent edition, admirably suited for its purpose. All 
teachers of preparatory schools ought to welcome so scholarly a text 
book as this, partly because it enables them to substitute Nepos fora 
large part of Cesar, which is a change greatly to be desired on many 
accounts.”’—E. P. CROWELL, Professor of Latin and Literature, 
Amherst College. 


Profusely illustrated, cloth.. 1.10 


Latin Lessons 


By E. W. Coy. 1:00 


‘An excellent book, well composed on the best plan for such a pur- 
pose.”’-—Wmn. A. PACKARD, Professor of Latin Literature, Princeton 
College, N. J. 

Modern German Texts : 


The new Schwabacher type; useful vocabulary and notes; uniform 
binding in flexible boards, Now ready: 


Seidel’s Die Monate (Arrowsmith)..... 
Seidel’s Der Lindenbaum and Other Stories (Ernst 

Seidel’s Herr Omnia (Matthewman)............ 
Stifter’s Das Heidedorf (Max Lentz)................ Ti 
Volkmann-Leander’s Traumereien (A. Hanstein).... .35 
Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche (F. A. Dauer)......... 25 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Krambambuli (Spanhoofd).....  .25 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer (Sihler)............. coe 


Germania Texts 
Edited by A. W. Spannoorp. 


Ten cents each. Now ready : 


Schmidt's Burgers Lenore; Gervinus’s Vergleichung Goethes und 
Schillers; Lessings und Herders; Goethe's Die Kronung Josefs II; 
Kurz's Reineke Fuchs; Cholevius’s Klopstocks Bedeutung fur sein 
Zeitalter; Gervinus’s Lessings Dramaturgie. Kurz’s Lessings 
Mina von Barnhelm; Khull's Meier Helmbrecht; Goethe’s Wie- 
land, from the Gedachtnisrede; Kurz’ Wielands Oberon; 
Schiller’s Glocke; Herbst’s Matthias Claudius als Velksdicher. 


Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur 


Concerns itself more with the contents and meaning of the great 
work of German writers than with acritical study of what has been 
said about their work. The author gives in twenty-one “ Bilder”’ a 
survey of the language and literature at its most important epochs, 
singling out for detailed study the chief works of each period and 
writer, Simple treatment; Schwabacher type. 


Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course 


By Muzzarevu. First and Second 


“The Academic French Course is thorough in all its details; its 
contents are charming and fascinating and sure to hold the attention. 
Above all, itis French from beginning to end, bearing the stamp of 
scholarship and thorough mastery.”—ALFRED C. ZEMBRO, Professor 
of French, Heidelburg University, Tiftin, Ohio. / 


First Year in French 


_For the use of children. Combines the conversational and transla 
tion methods with the regular teaching of grammar. 


Modern French Texts 


Uniform in style and treatment with the Modern German Texts re- 
ferred to above. The series now includes: ° 


Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, parts Land II. Each.. 
Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre. Arranged for 
reading classes by Edith Healy............. . 
Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet. Edited for school use 
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the best books at lowest prices este 


if a book is desired in 


AMERICAN .BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


and Portland, Oregon. 
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